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WILL & BAUMER 


HOLY SATURDAY CANDLES 


Made of 100% Pure Beeswax 


Appropriate to spread the 
Light of Christ from the 
Paschal Candle 


According to the recent decree of the Sacred Con- 
gregation of Rites renewing the liturgical calendar of 
Ho!y Week—parishioners will require candles when par- 
‘acipating in the ceremonies of the Easter Vigil. Will & 
Baumer Holy Saturday Candles are made especially 
for use during this Light Service of the Easter Vigil. 
They are made with the same exacting care, by the 
same master craftsmen who produce Will & Baumer’s 
complete line of church candles which have found over 
a century’s preference with both clergy and laity. 

Will & Baumer Holy Saturday Candles are. . . 


Symbelically Appropriate ... Made of Will & Baumer Puris- 
sima Brand 100% beeswax corresponding with the 
Paschal Candle. 
Attractive... Fashioned in tapered cierge shape, remi- 
niscent of candles in the early days: of the Church, 
Will & Baumer Holy Saturday Candles add to the 
dignity of the Light Service. 
Convenient ... Kasy to handle 
. and easy to store. Con- 
veniently packaged 24 to the 
box and 6 boxes to the 
case. Carry overs present no ° 
problem. 
Clean and Safe ... 100% pure = 
Beeswax assures cleanliness 
and safety. 24 protective 
paper bobeches included in 
each box to catch any acci- 
dental dripping of wax. 





WILL & BAUMER CANDLE CO., Inc. 
The Pioneer Church Candle Manufacturers of America 
In Our Second Century of Fine Candlemaking 
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Picture on page 609 by courtesy of Acme. 
Last week by inadvertence we failed to 
credit International Business Machines for 
the picture on page 584 of our February 
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1,200 of the community will eventually 
develop cancer, 800 of whom will die 
of it. 

Parishes, schools, clinics and welfare 
agencies can help to propagate this 
important information and can warn 
of cancer’s “seven danger signals.” 


Growth of Jewish Education 


Statistics released in January by the 
Jewish Education Committee of New 
York show a remarkable growth in the 
enrolment of the three types of Jewish 
religious schools in the area. In New 
York City alone, where over one-half 
of America’s five million Jews reside, 
there were 65,282 children enrolled in 
religious schools during the 1948-49 
school year. The 1954-55 figures show 


ditional 30,000 children in suburban 
religious schools, 

There are three types of Jewish 
schools. The “Yeshiva” or “all-day” 
school is the equivalent of the parochial 
school. In these schools both religious 
and secular subjects are taught. 

A second type of Jewish religious 
school is the “weekday” school. These 
schools function each day, or several 
days of the week, after regular school 
hours. They serve Jewish children in the 
public schools. The religious and He- 
brew-language instruction given in the 
weekday school averages five to six 
hours weekly. 

The third type of Jewish religious 
school is the “one-day” school, which 
approximates the Protestant Sunday 
school. Here instruction usually takes 
place on a Saturday or Sunday for a 
period of from one to three hours. 


A spokesman for the Jewish Educa- 
tion Committee told America that 90 
per cent of New York City’s nearly 
400,000 Jewish children at some time or 
other attend one or other type of re- 
ligious school, each child receiving the 
equivalent of two and one-half years 
of religious instruction. The Jewish com- 
munity is making a praiseworthy effort 
to give its youth religious grounding. 


Veto of Gas Bill 


In the long run the most important 
consequence of the Presidential veto of 
the Harris-Fulbright bill may be the 
impetus it gave a projected Senate 
probe of lobbying and political con- 
tributions. Though many Senators were 
disinclined to delve too deeply into 


a jump to nearly 100,000, with an ad- 


Some time ago a newspaper in Frankfort, Germany, 
attacked what it termed the “anti-Communist astrolo- 
gers’ who try to forecast what is going to happen in 
the Kremlin. Object of the criticism was a 55-year-old 
international journalist, Prof. Franz Borkenau, who has 
been calling the turns with uncanny accuracy. Today, 
as a result of his good luck, or his genius, what Bor- 
kenau says gets a hearing even in Foreign Ministries. 

The scoops registered by Borkenau have under- 
standably aroused the jealous envy of his colleagues. 
Two weeks before Stalin’s death he wrote that the 
dictator's life was in danger. He successively predicted 
the rise of Malenkov, the elimination of Beria, the 
Malenkov-Khrushchev conflict and its outcome. He 
was already on record as proclaiming the failure of 
the anti-religious campaign when Khrushchev came 
out in November, 1954 with his decree deploring the 
use of the cruder forms of harassment, which had 
only backfired. 

It is safe to say that those who respect Borkenau 
and those who scoff at his predictions are now check- 
ing on another of his prognostications. The expert on 
world communism, in a recent article syndicated in 
Germany and the United States (e.g., in Die Zeit of 
Hamburg and the Jan. 23 New Leader), asserted that 
Khrushchev has lost out to Molotov on a very impor- 
tant issue. This issue is whether Moscow will retain its 
monopoly on the contro] of world communism, or share 
itin equal partnership with the Chinese and Yugoslav 
Communist parties. In other words, will the old Comin- 
fom continue to exist, or be abolished to con- 
form to the desires of Tito? Molotov, Tito’s arch-foe, 
has largely won out over Khrushchev, at least ac- 
cording to Borkenau. 
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—Franz Borkenau: Seer or Analyst? 





Perhaps the Twentieth Congress of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union will provide some clues to 
this struggle within the world Communist movement. 
If Borkenau’s contention is correct, then serious ten- 
sion will soon arise among the Reds. Tito and Mao 
Tse-tung are in no mood to take dictation from Mos- 
cow. (Douglas Hyde writes of Mao’s tendencies to “take 
over” completely within China and outside, too, in his 
pamphlet, Red China Takes Over, America Press, 70 
East 45th Street, New York 17, N. Y., 25 cents.) 

How good a guide is Borkenau? Apparently a lone 
operator, if he has a corps of informants he has never 
admitted it. He does not claim to have a pipeline into 
the Kremlin. In answer to the sneers thrown at him 
he says that he merely reads the Communist papers. 
He uses his knowledge of the dynamics of the party 
struggle to decipher the sibylline language of official 
Red organs. Borkenau joined the party in 1922 but 
quit after a few years. He has specialized in the power 
struggle within the party and this has enabled him to 
understand better than others the precise meaning of 
the palace revolutions in Moscow. 

Though not a Catholic (he was born into an upper- 
middle-class Jewish family in Vienna), Borkenau has 
long been a contributor to Catholic journals, where he 
is respected. Some students of his writings, however, 
have noted the primary importance he gives to the 
power struggle within the party. In their view, this 
tends to distort the whole picture and does not allow 
sufficiently for the evolution of communism as a his- 
torical phenomenon. Professor Borkenau’s preoccupa- 
tion with the power struggle may be useful, they say, 
for short-range forecasts, but it can mislead him if 
applied to a long period. Rosert A. GRAHAM 
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the sources of their campaign funds, 
the sharp words of Mr. Eisenhower 
used in vetoing the natural gas bill 
left them little choice. In the public 
mind, the integrity of the Senate seemed 
to be at stake. 

Both the Presidential veto and the 
Senate probe were inspired by the 
$2,500 campaign contribution which 
Sen. Francis Case of South Dakota re- 
ceived from the personal funds of How- 
ard Keck, president of the Superior Oil 
Company. Though testimony before the 
hurriedly formed George Committee 
seemed to show that the money had 
been given with no strings attached, 
it was also revealed that the contribu- 
tion would not have been made had 
Senator Case not favored the Harris- 
Fulbright bill. The President no doubt 
had this incident in mind when, re- 
ferring to some of the activities in be- 
half of H. R. 6645, he wrote in his veto 
message: 

These include efforts that I 
deem to be so arrogant and so 
much in defiance of acceptable 
standards of propriety as to risk 
creating doubt among the Amer- 
ican people concerning the integ- 
rity of governmental processes. 

The President made it clear that he 
vetoed the bill even though he favored 
its basic objective, namely, the exemp- 
tion ef gas prices at the well-head 
irom Federal control. On the other 
hand, he wants to protect “consumers 
in their right to fair prices.” To a good 
many of us these worthy goals seem 
irreconcilable. 


DOINGS ABROAD 


Church Audit in Spain 


Don't be surprised if some Sunday 
morning at Mass the usher hands you 
# questionnaire instead of the collec- 
tion plate. That is what happened last 
Oct. 9 in all the churches of the in- 
dustrial town of Mataré, Spain, ac- 
cording to Ecclesia (Cuesta de Santo 
Domingo 5, Madrid) in its Jan. 7 issue. 

When the priest had finished reading 
the Gospel that morning at each of 
the Masses in Mataré’s 16 churches, 
he asked the faithful if they would 
give 15 minutes to a study sanctioned 
by their bishop and their pastors. Each 
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person was given a pencil and a card 
with 15 questions to be answered by 
a simple check-off. He or she was asked 
about housing, income, size of family, 
employment, etc. The priest explained 
from the pulpit, question by question, 
exactly what was desired. 

The results of this questionnaire are 
not yet available but similar studies 
have been made before in the dioceses 
of Marseilles and Lyons, as well as in 
the city of Grenoble in France. In 
Matar6o says Ecclesia, 

Factors relative to economic sta- 

tus, number of children, distance 

from church, hours of Mass, mi- 

gration, etc., though they do not 

determine human liberty, still con- 
dition it so as to make religious 
life and practice more burdensome 
or impossible, or even in some cases 
to subvert it. 
Such studies may help to explain why 
of Matardé’s 36,000 inhabitants 10,000 
go to Mass. Similar studies in our own 
country might throw light on the true 
extent of Catholic practice. 


Exit Jack Ketch 


The vote on Feb. 16 in the British 
House of Commons to abolish capital 
punishment was taken on grounds of 
expediency rather than of principle. 
Neither side in the debate questioned 
the right of the state to punish certain 
grave crimes with death. Indeed, this 
right is supported by the solid consen- 
sus of two millennia of Christian moral 
teaching. 

Two of the major themes of the 
debate were the possibility of hanging 
an innocent person and the failure of 
capital punishment as a deterrent of 
murder or crimes that may lead to 
murder. As an illustration of the former 
theme, the case of Timothy John Evans 
came prominently into the debate, In 
1950 Evans was convicted of murder 
and executed. Subsequent evidence 
raised grave doubt as to his guilt. 

Defenders of capital punishment 
pointed to the rise in crimes of violence 
against the person committed in Britain 
by youths 17-21 years of age. The 


number had increased from 163 in 1938 


to 405 in 1948 and to 492 in 1951. 
The abolitionists maintained that 

“the death penalty no longer accords 

with the needs or the true interests of 


a civilized society.” On a close vote 
(293-262) their view prevailed. The 
vote was a “free” one and crossed party 
lines, though by and large Conserya. 
tives defended the death penalty ang 
Laborites opposed it. 

Experience both here and in Britaiy 
would seem to hint that no penalty jg, 
true deterrent unless the law is swiftly. 
justly and efficiently enforced. 


Tanks to Saudi Arabia 


When foreign policy becomes ep. 
tangled with domestic politics in a 
election year, it is usually foreign pol 
icy which comes off second best. The 
storm in a teapot raised over the U. $. 
Saudi Arabian tank deal and Israel; 
reaction is a case in point. The ]§ 
tanks, purchased last summer, were o 
their way to Saudi Arabia Feb. 20, but 
not before a cloud of agitated state. 
ments emanating from Washington had 
thoroughly befogged the atmosphere. 
The embargo on all arms to the Midd 
East, hastily imposed Feb. 17 wher 
the tanks were suddenly discovered 
on a Brooklyn, N. Y., dock, and as has. 
tily lifted two days later, only added to 
the confusion. 

There is nothing unusual about this 
furor-creating tank deal. U. S. foreign 
policy includes a mutual-security pact 
with Saudi-Arabia. According to that 
agreement we maintain an air base a 
Dhahran which puts American bombes 
within range of the strategic Baku oi 
fields of Soviet Russia. The 18 tanks are 
part of a long-standing U. S. commit 
ment to train the Saudi Arabian amy 
in return for the lease of Dhahran. 

To anyone in his right mind the I 
tanks sold to Saudi Arabia are not go 
ing to upset the so-called Middle Eas 
“arms balance” between Arab and Is 
raeli. Why then act as though the situ: 
tion demanded the sudden impositio 
and lifting of an arms embargo? Ar 
we establishing a pretext which woul 
allow us in good conscience to grat! 
Israel’s request for $50 million worth 
ot arms? If so, are we prepared to writt 
off the Dhahran air base, the lease 
which is up for renewal in four months 
As we go to press, Secretary Dullesi 
about to explain our Middle East am 
policy to Congress. We hope he provides 
an answer to these questions. 
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Washington Front 


There seems at present no particular fruit in speculating 
whether President Eisenhower will or will not run 
again, but he did make big news by his angry veto of 
the bill against Federal regulation of natural gas at the 
source. By doing so, he raised the question of oil lob- 
bies, and all lobbies. This is not a new question. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt and Woodrow Wilson were equally 
vehement against lobbies. 

The public has long had the idea that all lobbies are 
inherently evil. This is not necessarily true. There are 
lobbies and lobbies. There is, for instance, what I may 
call the beneficent lobbyist. These never get their 
names in the papers. I have heard several Congressmen 
speak in praise of them. They do not pressure, they 
instruct. Few Senators or Congressmen are versed in 
the manifold complexities of the economic and social 
aspects of the legislation they are considering. So they 
call in this type of lobbyist, admittedly paid by the 
interest he represents. From them the committee gets 
a clear view of the issue, pro and con, and the com- 


Underscorings 





mittee staff has something to go on. This type is a part 
of the legislative process. 

Then there are the various high-pressure lobbyists. 
The worst of these haunt the offices of Members day 
and night, offering, threatening, but rarely cajoling. 
There is much doubt in the minds of observers that this 
type of bully ever gets anywhere, though his tribe is 
numerous. Then there is the type that entertains; this 
means an intimate cocktail party or a really mammoth 
one. Recently, a really mammoth invitation went out . 
during the oil-gas fight for every single Member of the 
Senate and House and his family to come to such a 
party. I doubt whether this kind of mardi-gras collects 
many votes. The Members imbibe the free drinks and 
vote as they please. But the lobbyist collects a huge 
expense fund. 

The most insidious, and, in my opinion, the most 
effective pressure group, is the “back-home” lobby. 
The Congressman or Senator up for election is under 
pressure from his chamber of commerce, his local com- 
mittee and fraternal organizations, The idea is: vote as 
they think or be defeated. These pressures usually 
originate outside the Member’s home district. Recently, 
they have been coming especially from Texas, where 
certain interests are concerned over oil and gas, and 
many other issues as well. How they get that way 
maybe Texans know. WILFRID PaRsONs 


p>FOR THE FIFTH YEAR the Alum- 
nae Association of Saint Mary’s Col- 
lege, Notre Dame, is offering qualified 





lay women a scholarship in the Gradu- 
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CHRISTIAN HUMANISM and Mod- 
ern Thought is the theme of a two-day 
symposium to be held April 2 and 
3 by the Catholic Renascence Society. 
The symposium, dedicated to the mem- 
ory of Paul Claudel, will be held in 
the assembly hall of Hunter College, 
695 Park Avenue, New York City. At 
the morning and afternoon sessions 
speakers distinguished in literature and 
philosophy will discuss various aspects 
of the theme, leading up to the final 
session on “Paul Claudel and Chris- 
tian Humanism.” For details write Miss 
June Guncheon, 109 Liberty Avenue, 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 


p> REV. WALTER J. KAPICA, S. J., of 
the Department of History, Loyola Uni- 
versity, Chicago, has prepared a full- 
length, two-act play on the life of St. 
Ignatius Loyola. It is The General, and 
may be obtained from the author (6525 
N. Sheridan Road, Chicago 26) at $1 
for a copy of the script, royalties $25. 
The play (not a pageant) is particularly 
suitable for college audiences. A one- 
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act adaptation of the play is also being 
prepared. It will be suitable for high- 
school audiences and for a one-hour TV 
production. The Little Theatre Society 
of John Carroll University, Cleveland, 
will produce The General April 21-22. 


p DE PAUL UNIVERSITY, Chicago, 
has announced a five-year cooperative 
program with Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology in civil, chemical, electrical, 
metallurgical or mechanical engineering. 
Graduates will receive an A.B. from De 
Paul and a B.S. from I.1.T. 


B CONGRATULATIONS to the 
Parent-Teacher Association of Our Lady 
of Mercy High School, Rochester, N. Y., 
for the excellent handbook just pub- 
lished, Guide for Parents. The 16-page 
booklet proposes sensible norms for 
parents to observe regarding their 
daughters’ dates, parties, curfew-hours, 
drinking and part-time jobs. Over half 
of the parents of students at Our Lady 
of Mercy High School have promised 
in writing to follow these norms. 





ate School of Sacred Theology. Avail- 
able in June, 1956, it is valued at 
$1,300 and covers tuition and_ fees, 
board and room and an _ incidentals 
allowance for two semesters and a sum- 
mer session. It is renewable through the 
doctorate degree. Applications must be 
filed by March 1, 1956. For details 
write Dean of the Graduate School of 
Sacred Theology, Saint Mary’s College, 
Notre Dame, Indiana. 


p AT ST. LOUIS, MO., on Feb. 15 
died Rev. James B. Macelwane, S.J., 
72, dean of the St. Louis University 
Institute of Technology. Fr. Macelwane 
had a world-wide reputation for his 
work in seismology. His scientific dis- 
coveries include a system of tracking 
hurricanes at sea. He was a past presi- 
dent of the Seismological Society of 
America, fellow of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, 
president of the American Geophysical 
Union and a member of the National 
Science Board of the National Science 
Foundation. E. K. C, 
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—— 
finstein's Question 


goror: Dr. Einstein, as Mr. Kirk would 
ye it, raised more than a question; he 
niged a Challenge. 

The eruptive advance of science in our 
jy is not beyond or counter to divine 
sovidence. If the human race is neither 
cially nor ethically prepared to have 
jminion over the whole earth, as God 
vriginally destined, clearly we are faced 
vith a challenge. State servitude of science 
my be a negative expediency, but certainly 
snot a meeting of that challenge. .. . 
The survival of our freedom and security 
jepends not on a repression of legitimate 
material and technological improvement, 
iit on the ability of spiritual and ethical 
laders to keep apace. 

Weston, Mass. LAWRENCE O'TOOLE, S.J. 


Gatherings 


_, Fr. Parson’s “Daytime Radio” (2/18) 
certainly to be commended as a much- 
yeded and well-founded criticism of to- 
lays tadio broadcasts. . . . Why don’t the 
directors and producers of these shows wake 
ip to this appalling situation . . . ? 

lynn, Mass. FRANK DELLOFARNO 


...I1 do not like the new format of 
America, nor the new shiny paper, which 
produces a glare hard on the eyes. I do not 
ve that this is an improvement. . . . I think 
the material has slipped... . 

Marjorie L. BryE 
Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio 


... The derision and subversion of the 
noral virtues and the arrogant asseveration 





of antonomic liberty have made many “in- 
tdlectuals” suspect for good reason. One re- 
alls the judgment of Dr. Samuel Johnson 
o Milton: “This man seems not so much in- 
terested in liberty as in revolting against au- 
thority.” NicHoLas M. SELINKA 
New York, N. Y. 


... Inthe present conflict with communism, 
the sciences of sociology and education 
ought to be great weapons for the Western 





Phoenix, Ariz. 


world, Instead, more than any other, these 


felds are choked with an exclusive term- 


inlogy that reeks of intellectual pride. 
Joun J. GALLAGHER 


F..T enjoyed America’s coverage of the 


White House Conference on Education 
(12/17/55), but I still do not think that we 
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have real, concrete answers to the questions 
that were discussed. The education prob- 
lem is one of the most critical today. 

Niagara Falls, N. Y. F. J. FELDHOUSEN 


... We must all be grateful for the keen in- 
sight and poetic sense manifested in those 
weekly gems contributed by Fr. McCorry 
in the Word. Such exceptional understand- 
ing of the layman’s life is refreshing in- 
deed. . . Winuian P. Goprrey 
Highland Park, Mich. 


. . You have done our Church and our 
country a real service by running Stephen 
P. Ryan’s “After Jesuit Bend” (2/4). Those 
who believe that the segregation question 
was “all over but the shouting” must be 
told, and told again, how complex the issue 
is, how truly critical the situation is. . . 
St. Marys, Kansas Wo. JunKIN, S.J. 


“Peace” on 108th St. 


... That was quite an astonishing stopgap 
article in your January 28 issue regarding 
the peace of Campion House. Fr. Keenan 
seems completely to have ignored your own 
noisy heating system, whose roar forces 
guests to shout in order to be heard above 
its thunder, and which, in its own eccentric 
way, stops suddenly, catching the guest 
short with mouth open wide and voice 
booming forth so that the neighbors might 
rightly complain. . . . 

If after reading this letter, anyone offers 
to install a noiseless heating system, please 
have mercy on your future guests and ac- 
cept the offer. A. M. O’Rourke 
Stockton, Calif. 


Conspiracy of Silence 


Epiror: According to the NC radio and 
wire services, one thousand religious 
women expelled from their convents are 
herded in a camp in Poland guarded by 
police. They are forced to keep house for 
communistic soldiers. Their work is hard 
and their food a starvation diet. Before their 
imprisonment they were in charge of hospi- 
tals and charitable institutions in parts of 
East Germany assigned to Poland after 
World War II. Efforts to have them re- 
leased and returned to Germany have been 
absolutely refused by the Red Government 
of Poland. 


No need of comment but of a question: 
Why does our popular - ress hide such 
inhumanity from the pubic ? Why this con- 
spiracy of silence relating to comm:nistic 
barbarism toward inncces:t religious wo- 
(Rev.) Josep Ht. WELs, S.J. 


Kansas. 


men? 


Concordia, 


Query on Quiz 


Eprror: Is no one coming forward to voice 
appreciation for the stimulating and useful 
“Quiz” given us by America (1/7)? Or 
did everybody score below 36 and so be- 
come discouraged? Even if all our sociology 
people have been driven underground by 
I'r, Davis, surely there must be many high- 
school teachers who found this new addi- 
tion to our best periodical a very con- 
venient one. 

We would like at least a quarterly repeat. 

SisreER Mary Lipwina 

St. Joseph’s School of Nursing 
Marshfield, Wis. 


Vocation of Motherhood 


Eprror: In his review of Cradle Song (AM. 
12/17/55) Theophilus Lewis says: 

Lola D’Annunzio is appealing as a nun who 
had found choosing between motherhood 
and a vocation an agonizing decision.” 

I am certain that Mr. Lewis does not 
really believe that while the religious life 
is a vocation, motherhood is not. This 
would be contrary to the thinking of the 
Church. I am surprised that the statement 
managed to get by AMEnRIcA’s editors. 

FrANK B. Pesci 
Washington, D. C. 


Flame and Steel 


Epiror: How happy I was to read (Am. 
1/28) your beautiful editorial on Rev. John 
P. Delaney, S.J.; or may I say “we”, for Fr. 
Delaney had many friends at Mercy High 
School in Rochester. His first group of 
family retreatants was in New York City but 
his second was here at Mercy. It was a great 
joy to read he was given credit for founding 
Cana Conferences and the Institute of 
Social Order. Fr. Delaney was all you said 
and more. Who could surpass him when he 
talked on the Mass? 

“Flame and Steel!” Yes, and he was truly 
a firebrand for Christ. His zeal was tireless. 
I’m sure Christ awaited him with open arms. 
May he rest in peace. Our Lord will need 
to raise up more priests of the caliber of 
Fr. Delaney. StisrER M. FRANCESCA 


Rochester, N.Y. 
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Current Comment 





PONTIFF AND PRESIDENT 


Pope Pius XII at 80 


Pius XII, who will be 80 vears of age 
on March 2, has asked that his birthday 
not be the occasion of attention to him 
personally. He has urged his devoted 
children instead to dedicate their pray- 
ers and offerings to the many problems 
burdening the Church and humanity. 
Nevertheless, the Holy Father's attain- 
ment of this venerable age is not just 
an ordinary birthday. The man who 
was born Eugenio Pacelli in 1876 has 
since the fateful vear of 1939 played a 
role in the lives of all of us. 

Even those who do not acknowledge 
the Pope’s religious leadership recognize 
in him a world leader of great signifi- 
cance. In every quarter of the globe he 
is particularly respected for his efforts 
in behalf of peace. In this issue Msgr. 
Harry C. Koenig’s résumé of the papal 
program sketches the lines of Pius’ 
thinking and. action. From the begin- 
ning of his pontificate the Holy Father 
has been a voice for unity and courage 
in a world grievously shattered and be- 
wildered. Humanity is stirred to con- 
fidence when he speaks, May he be 
spared for many years of service. 


A Decision Awaited 


At “Milestone,” the 
Treasury George M. Humphrey's Geor- 
gia plantation, President Eisenhower 
last week quietly arrived at one of the 
great decisions of his life. That de- 
cision—whether or not to seek renom- 
ination as a candidate for the Presi- 
dency—marked a dramatic moment in 
American history. 

While the whole country watched, 
the President weighed the pros and 
cons of a second term. Few of the 
watchers were indifferent. Millions 
would be personally affected by his 
choice. If he decided to retire, Demo- 
cratic chances for victory in November 
would jump sharply. His retirement 


Secretary ol 
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could well have the long-range effect 
of reducing the GOP to minority status 
for many years. 

The President assuredly had the good 
wishes of all Americans as he wrestled 
with his fateful alternatives. On the one 
hand, he had to consider the demands 
of his own health and his ability to 
carry the burdens of office. On the 
other, he and his advisers hoped to see 
his governmental program continued. 
Many felt that for this to be achieved 
he must be willing to run again. 

The next four years will undoubtedly 
be critical ones for our country and for 
the world. Peace and the lives of all 
of us may depend on the wisdom in the 
White House. The President has our 
prayers that God may give him light 
to choose what is better for the country, 
for himself and for world peace. 


National Lottery? 


In the running debate over tax cuts 
and balanced budgets, Rep, Paul A. 
Fino takes a somewhat unusual tack. He 
disagrees with those who advocate post- 
poning tax cuts until the budget is 
balanced. Neither does he hold with 
those who would reduce taxes even if 
it meant still more red ink or cuts in 
essential spending. The N. Y. Repub- 
lican favors at one and the same time 
adequate Government outlays, tax re- 
duction and a balanced budget. 

To most people that looks like squar- 
ing the circle. Not so to Mr. Fino. For 
several years he has been trying to per- 
suade Congress to solve our fiscal prob- 
lems by approving a national lottery. 

The American people, he says, are 
the biggest gamblers in the world. In 
1955 they wagered $2.5 billion at pari- 
mutuel windows alone. One authority 
puts the total gambling turnover last 
year at $30 billion. Representative Fino 
thinks it deplorable that the Federal 
Government’s rake-off on this was ex- 
actly nothing. (Of the money bet le- 


gally at race tracks, State ind |pog 
governments received $178 million 
He estimates that a national lotte, 
would pour $10 billion annually into th, 
Federal Treasury. 

To objections that no self-respectin, 
nation raises revenue through gamblin, 
lottery advocates ask how about Grey 
Britain, France, Ireland, Sweden, th 
Netherlands and many other countriee 
Anyway, argues Mr, Fino, a U. §, |g. 
tery would at least keep at home th 
$4 to $6 billion a year that America, 
now spend on lotteries abroad. 

Though lotteries can be defende 
morally, we think that honest, above 
board taxation is still the best an 
fairest way to raise public revenue, 


‘acts and Figures on Cancer 


Cancer is an unpleasant but yer 
real fact. The American Cancer Society 
(521 W. 57th St., New York 19, N.Y) 
which combats cancer through research 
education and direct service to victims 
of the disease, urges us not only t 
face cancer but to fight it as well, Ii 
1956 campaign has the theme: Fight 
Cancer with a Checkup and a Check 

ACS presents us with a grisly and 
convincing picture of the ravages of 
this killer. Cancer, it points out in 
1956 Cancer Facts and Figures, is likely 
to strike two out of every three Amer. 
ican families. According to presen! 
rates, 40 million living Americans wil 
contract it. One out of every six deaths 
in the United States is due to cancer. 

In 1955 there were about 245,000 
U. S. deaths from cancer. In the pro- 
portion of 52 to 48, more men died o 
it than women. Last year cancer of the 
lung took the lives of 27,000 Americans 
This is six times as many as died from 
the same disease 20 years ago. 

Progress is being made. More than 
10,000 women are now being. savel 
each year who would have died if al- 
flicted ten years ago. From 1930 to 1952 
the uterine cancer death rate dropped 
an astounding 40 per cent. 

The ACS brochure tells us that ina 
present-day community of 5,000. we 
may estimate that an average of 2 
cancer cases are presently under med: 
cal care. Eight of these persons wil 
die in 1956. Two or three will be saved 
this year. At present rates, an estimated 
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1.200 of the community will eventually 
develop cancer, 800 of whom will die 
of it. 

Parishes, schools, clinics and welfare 
agencies can help to propagate this 
important information and can warn 
of cancers “seven danger signals.” 


Growth of Jewish Education 


Statistics released in January by the 
Jewish Education Committee of New 
York show a remarkable growth in the 
enrolment of the three types of Jewish 
religious schools in the area. In New 
York City alone, where over one-half 
of America’s five million Jews reside, 
there were 65,282 children enrolled in 
religious schools during the 1948-49 
school year. The 1954-55 figures show 


ditional 30,000 children in suburban 
religious schools. 

There are three types of Jewish 
schools. The “Yeshiva” or “all-day” 
school is the equivalent of the parochial 
school. In these schools both religious 
and secular subjects are taught. 

A second type of Jewish religious 
school is the “weekday” school. These 
schools function each day, or several 
days of the week, after regular school 
hours. They serve Jewish children in the 
public schools. The religious and He- 
brew-language instruction given in the 
weekday school averages five to six 
hours weekly. 

The third type of Jewish religious 
school is the “one-day” school, which 
approximates the Protestant Sunday 
school. Here instruction usually takes 
place on a Saturday or Sunday for a 
period of from one to three hours. 


A spokesman for the Jewish Educa- 
tion Committee told America that 90 
per cent of New York City’s nearly 
400,000 Jewish children at some time or 
other attend one or other type of re- 
ligious school, each child receiving the 
equivalent of two and one-half years 
of religious instruction. The Jewish com- 
munity is making a praiseworthy effort 
to give its youth religious grounding. 


Veto of Gas Bill 


In the long run the most important 
consequence of the Presidential veto of 
the Harris-Fulbright bill may be the 
impetus it gave a projected Senate 
probe of lobbying and _ political con- 
tributions. Though many Senators were 
disinclined to delve too deeply into 


a jump to nearly 100,000, with an ad- 


Some time ago a newspaper in Frankfort, Germany, 
attacked what it termed the “anti-Communist astrolo- 
gers” who try to forecast what is going to happen in 
the Kremlin. Object of the criticism was a 55-year-old 
international journalist, Prof. Franz Borkenau, who has 
been calling the turns with uncanny accuracy. Today, 
as a result of his good luck, or his genius, what Bor- 
kenau says gets a hearing even in Foreign Ministries. 

The scoops registered by Borkenau have under- 
standably aroused the jealous envy of his colleagues. 
Two weeks before Stalin’s death he wrote that the 
dictator's life was in danger. He successively predicted 
the rise of Malenkov, the elimination of Beria, the 
Malenkov-Khrushchev conflict and its outcome. He 
was already on record as proclaiming the failure of 
the anti-religious campaign when Khrushchev came 
out in November, 1954 with his decree deploring the 
use of the cruder forms of harassment, which had 
only backfired. 

It is safe to say that those who respect Borkenau 
and those who scoff at his predictions are now check- 
ing on another of his prognostications. The expert on 
world communism, in a recent article syndicated in 
Germany and the United States (e.g., in Die Zeit of 
Hamburg and the Jan. 23 New Leader), asserted that 
Khrushchev has lost out to Molotov on a very impor- 
tant issue. This issue is whether Moscow will retain its 
monopoly on the control of world communism, or share 
it in equal partnership with the Chinese and Yugoslav 
Communist parties. In other words, will the old Comin- 
form continue to exist, or be abolished to con- 
form to the desires of Tito? Molotov, Tito’s arch-foe, 
has largely won out over Khrushchev, at least ac- 
cording to Borkenau. 
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—Franz Borkenau: Seer or Analyst? 





Perhaps the Twentieth Congress of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union will provide some clues to 
this struggle within the world Communist movement. 
If Borkenau’s contention is correct, then serious ten- 
sion will soon arise among the Reds. Tito and Mao 
Tse-tung are in no mood to take dictation from Mos- 
cow. (Douglas Hyde writes of Mao’s tendencies to “take 
over” completely within China and outside, too, in his 
pamphlet, Red China Takes Over, America Press, 70 
East 45th Street, New York 17, N. Y., 25 cents. ) 

How good a guide is Borkenau? Apparently a lone 
operator, if he has a corps of informants he has never 
admitted it. He does not claim to have a pipeline into 
the Kremlin. In answer to the sneers thrown at him 
he says that he merely reads the Communist papers. 
He uses his knowledge of the dynamics of the party 
struggle to decipher the sibylline language of official 
Red organs. Borkenau joined the party in 1922 but 
quit after a few years. He has specialized in the power 
struggle within the party and this has enabled him to 
understand better than others the precise meaning of 
the palace revolutions in Moscow. 

Though not a Catholic (he was born into an upper- 
middle-class Jewish family in Vienna), Borkenau has 
long been a contributor to Catholic journals, where he 
is respected. Some students of his writings, however, 
have noted the primary importance he gives to the 
power struggle within the party. In their view, this 
tends to distort the whole picture and does not allow 
sufficiently for the evolution of communism as a his- 
torical phenomenon. Professor Borkenau’s preoccupa- 
tion with the power struggle may be useful, they say, 
for short-range forecasts, but it can mislead him if 
applied to a long period. Rosert A. GRAHAM 
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the sources of their campaign funds, 
the sharp words of Mr. Eisenhower 
used in vetoing the natural gas bill 
left them little choice. In the public 
mind, the integrity of the Senate seemed 
to be at stake. 

Both the Presidential veto and the 
Senate probe were inspired by the 
$2,500 campaign contribution which 
Sen. Francis Case of South Dakota re- 
ceived from the personal funds of How- 
ard Keck, president of the Suverior Oil 
Company. Though testimony before the 
hurriedly formed George Committee 
seemed to show that the money had 
been given with no strings attached, 
it was also revealed that the contribu- 
tion would not have been made had 
Senator Case not favored the Harris- 
Fulbright bill. The President no doubt 
had this incident in mind when, re- 
ferring to some of the activities in be- 
half of H. R. 6645, he wrote in his veto 
message: 

These include efforts that 1] 
deem to be so arrogant and so 
much in defiance of acceptable 
standards of propriety as to risk 
creating doubt among the Amer- 
ican people concerning the integ- 
rity of governmental processes. 

The President made it clear that he 
vetoed the bill even though he favored 
its basic objective, namely, the exemp- 
tion of gas prices at the well-head 
from Federal control. On the other 
hand, he wants to protect “consumers 
in their right to fair prices.” To a good 
many of us these worthy goals seem 
irreconcilable. 


DOINGS ABROAD 


Church Audit in Spain 


Don't be surprised if some Sunday 
morning at Mass the usher hands you 
2 questionnaire instead of the collec- 
tion plate. That is what happened last 
Oct. 9 in all the churches of the in- 
dustrial town of Matard, Spain, ac- 
cording to Ecclesia (Cuesta de Santo 
Domingo 5. Madrid) in its Jan. 7 issue. 

When the priest had finished reading 
the Gospel that morning at each of 
the Masses in Matard’s 16 churches, 
he asked the faithful if they would 
give 15 minutes to a study sanctioned 
by their bishop and their pastors, Each 
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person was given a pencil and a card 
with 15 questions to be answered by 
a simple check-off. He or she was asked 
about housing, income, size of family, 
employment, etc. The priest explained 
from the pulpit, question by question, 
exactly what was desired. 

The results of this questionnaire are 
not yet available but similar studies 
have been made before in the dioceses 
of Marseilles and Lyons, as well as in 
the city of Grenoble in France. In 
Mataro says Ecclesia, 

Factors relative to economic sta- 

tus, number of children, distance 

from church, hours of Mass, mi- 

gration, etc., though they do not 

determine human liberty, still con- 
dition it so as to make religious 
lite and practice more burdensome 
or impossible, or even in some cases 
to subvert it. 
Such studies may help to explain why 
of Mataré’s 36,000 inhabitants 10,000 
go to Mass. Similar studies in our own 
country might throw light on the true 
extent of Catholic practice. 


Exit Jack Ketch 


The vote on Feb. 16 in the British 
House of Commons to abolish capital 
punishment was taken on grounds of 
expediency rather than of principle. 
Neither side in the debate questioned 
the right of the state to punish certain 
grave crimes with death. Indeed, this 
right is supported by the solid consen- 
sus of two millennia of Christian moral 
teaching. 

Two of the major themes of the 
debate were the possibility of hanging 
an innocent person and the failure of 
capital punishment as a deterrent of 
murder or crimes that may lead to 
murder. As an illustration of the former 
theme, the case of Timothy John Evans 
came prominently into the debate, In 
1950 Evans was convicted of murder 
and executed. Subsequent evidence 
raised grave doubt as to his guilt. 

Defenders of capital punishment 
pointed to the rise in crimes of violence 
against the person committed in Britain 
by youths 17-21 years of age. The 
number had increased from 163 in 1938 
to 405 in 1948 and to 492 in 1951. 

The abolitionists maintained that 
“the death penalty no longer accords 
with the needs or the true interests of 





a civilized society. On a close yoy 
(293-262) their view prevailed. Th 
vote was a “free” one and crossed party 
lines, though by and large Consery, 
tives defended the death penalty ang 
Laborites opposed it. 

Experience both here and in Britajy 
would seem to hint that no penalty jg; 
true deterrent unless the law is swiftly 
justly and efficiently enforced. 


Tanks to Saudi Arabia 


When foreign policy becomes ep. 
tangled with domestic politics in ay 
election year, it is usually foreign pol 
icy which comés off second best. The 
storm in a teapot raised over the U, §. 
Saudi Arabian tank deal and Israels 
reaction is a case in point. The 1§ 
tanks, purchased last summer, were on 
their way to Saudi Arabia Feb. 20, but 
not before a cloud of agiiated state. 
ments emanating from Washington had 
thoroughly befogged the atmosphere, 
The embargo on all arms to the Middle 
East, hastily imposed Feb. 17 when 
the tanks were suddenly discovered 
on a Brooklyn, N. Y., dock, and as has- 
tily lifted two days later, only added to 
the confusion. 

There is nothing unusual about this 
furor-creating tank deal. U. S. foreign 
policy includes a mutual-security pact 
with Saudi-Arabia. According to that 
agreement we maintain an air base at 
Dhahran which puts American bomber 
within range of the strategic Baku oil 
fields of Soviet Russia. The 18 tanks are 
part of a long-standing U. S. commit 
ment to train the Saudi Arabian army 
in return for the lease of Dhahran. 

To anyone in his right mind the Is 
tanks sold to Saudi Arabia are not go- 
ing to upset the so-called Middle East 
“arms balance” between Arab and Is 
raeli. Why then act as though the situa- 
tion demanded the sudden imposition 
and lifting of an arms embargo? Are 
we establishing a pretext which would 
allow us in good conscience to grant 
Israel’s request for $50 million worth 
of arms? If so, are we prepared to write 
off the Dhahran air base, the lease of 
which is up for renewal in four months’ 
As we go to press, Secretary Dulles is 
about to explain our Middle East arms 
policy to Congress. We hope he provides 
an answer to these questions. 
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in Britaiy 
enalty is aff there seems at present no particular fruit in speculating 
is swiftly} yhether President Eisenhower will or will not run 
L again, but he did make big news by his angry veto of 
the bill against Federal regulation of natural gas at the 
urce. By doing so, he raised the question of oil lob- 
hies, and all lobbies. This is not a new question. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt and Woodrow Wilson were equally 
vehement against lobbies. 

The public has long had the idea that all lobbies are 
inherently evil. This is not necessarily true. There are 
lobbies and lobbies. There is, for instance, what I may 
call the beneficent lobbyist. These never get their 
names in the papers. I have heard several Congressmen 
geak in praise of them. They do not pressure, they 
instruct. Few Senators or Congressmen are versed in 
the manifold complexities of the economic and social 
aspects of the legislation they are considering. So they 
call in this type of lobbyist, admittedly paid by the 
interest he represents. From them the committee gets 
adear view of the issue, pro and con, and the com- 
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mittee staff has something to go on. This type is a part 
of the legislative process. 

Then there are the various high-pressure lobbyists. 
The worst of these haunt the offices of Members day 
and night, offering, threatening, but rarely cajoling. 
There is much doubt in the minds of observers that this 
type of bully ever gets anywhere, though his tribe is 
numerous. Then there is the type that entertains; this 
means an intimate cocktail party or a really mammoth 
one. Recently, a really mammoth invitation went out 
during the oil-gas fight for every single Member of the 
Senate and House and his family to come to such a 
party. I doubt whether this kind of mardi-gras collects 
many votes. The Members imbibe the free drinks and 
vote as they please. But the lobbyist collects a huge 
expense fund. 

The most insidious, and, in my opinion, the most 
effective pressure group, is the “back-home” lobby. 
The Congressman or Senator up for election is under 
pressure from his chamber of commerce, his local com- 
mittee and fraternal organizations. The idea is: vote as 
they think or be defeated. These pressures usually 
originate outside the Member's home district. Recently, 
they have been coming especially from Texas, where 
certain interests are concerned over oil and gas, and 
many other issues as well. How they get that way 
maybe Texans know. WILFRID PARSONS 


p FOR THE FIFTH YEAR the Alum- 
nae Association of Saint Mary’s Col- 
lege, Notre Dame, is offering qualified 
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. foreign | CHRISTIAN HUMANISM and Mod- 
rity pact | em Thought is the theme of a two-day prepared. It will be suitable for high- 
| to that | symposium to be held April 2 and school audiences and for a one-hour TV 
* base at } 3 by the Catholic Renascence Society. production. The Little Theatre Society 
bomber | The symposium, dedicated to the mem- of John Carroll University, Cleveland, 
Baku oil | ory of Paul Claudel, will be held in will produce The General April 21-22. 
ranks are | the assembly hall of Hunter College, ; 
commit: | 695 Park Avenue, New York City. At Pp» DE PAUL UNIVERSITY, Chicago, 
an army | the morning and afternoon sessions has announced a five-year cooperative 
ahran. J speakers distinguished in literature and program with Illinois Institute of Tech- 
| the 18 } philosophy will discuss various aspects nology in civil, chemical, electrical, 
not go- f of the theme, leading up to the final metallurgical or mechanical engineering. 
dle East f session on “Paul Claudel and Chris- Graduates will receive an A.B. from De 
and Is- f tian Humanism.” For details write Miss Paul and a B.S. from LI.T. 
ie situa: f June Guncheon, 109 Liberty Avenue, 
position | New Rochelle, N. Y. B CONGRATULATIONS to the 
zo? Are Parent-Teacher Association of Our Lady 
1 would | REV. WALTER J. KAPICA, S. J., of of Mercy High School, Rochester, N. Y., 
o grant } the Department of History, Lovola Uni- for the excellent handbook just pub- 
| worth | versity, Chicago, has prepared a full- lished, Guide for Parents. The 16-page 
‘o write J length, two-act play on the life of St. booklet proposes sensible norms for 
ease of } Ignatius Loyola. It is The General, and parents to 
nonths f may be obtained from the author (6525 daughters’ dates, parties, curfew-hours, 
ulles is N, Sheridan Road, Chicago 26) at $1 drinking and part-time jobs. Over half 
st arms f for a copy of the script, royalties $25. of the parents of students at Our Lady 
rovides f The play (not a pageant) is particularly of Mercy High School have promised 
suitable for college audiences. A one- in writing to follow these norms. 
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ate School of Sacred Theology. Avail- 
able in June, 1956, it is valued at 
$1,300 and covers tuition and fees, 
board and room and an incidentals 
allowance for two semesters and a sum- 
mer session. It is renewable through the 
doctorate degree. Applications must be 
filled by March 1, 1956. For details 
write Dean of the Graduate School ot 
Sacred Theology, Saint Mary’s College, 
Notre Dame, Indiana. 


p AT ST. LOUIS, MO., on Feb. 15 
died Rev. James B. Macelwane, S.J., 
72, dean of the St. Louis University 
Institute of Technology. Fr. Macelwane 
had a world-wide reputation for his 
work in seismology. His scientific dis- 
coveries include a system of tracking 
hurricanes at sea. He was a past presi- 
dent of the Seismological Society of 
America, fellow of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, 
president of the American Geophysical 
Union and a member of the National 
Science Board of the National Science 


Foundation. Boke: 
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Editorials 








Archbishop Rummel on Segregation 


Above the bombastic vaporings of politicians and the 
hate-filled demagogy of racists, the pastoral letter on 
racial segregation in schools issued February 19 by 
Archbishop Joseph F. Rummel of New Orleans rises 
serene and magisterial. 

The archbishop was moved to address his people 
because “difficult indeed is the approach to a propitious 
solution, according to Christian principles of justice and 
charity, of the problem of racial segregation in our 
schools . . .” With a deep sense of his responsibility 
for the spiritual welfare of his flock, he laid his con- 
clusions before them after months of prayer and study. 

The archbishop’s main conclusion is simple, forth- 
right and unambiguous: “Racial segregation as such 
is morally wrong and sinful.” He repeats this proposi- 
tion three times, backing it up each time with reasons 
drawn from the moral and dogmatic teaching of the 
Church. Racial segregation is sinful because: 

1. It is a denial of the unity and solidarity of the 
human race as conceived by God in the creation of 
Adam and Eve. 

2. It is a denial of the unity and universality of the 
redemption ‘of mankind by Christ. 

3. It is a violation of the dictates of justice and the 
commandment of love, which in obedience to God’s 
will must regulate the relations between man and man. 

Archbishop Rummel supports and amplifies each of 
these reasons with a wealth of documentation from 
Scripture and papal teaching. (The full text will appear 
in the May Catholic Mind.) 

The archbishop next touches upon the arguments, 
“for the most part unwarranted generalizations” about 
the Negro, which are used to justify racial segregation 


Ten Years of the 


When on February 20, 1946 President Truman signed 
the Employment Act, committing the Federal Govern- 
ment to promote high levels of production, employ- 
ment and purchasing power, certain sophisticated 
people were not overly impressed. Pointing out that 
among the sponsors of the law were men of such differ- 
ing economic philosophies as Sen. James Murray of 
Montana and the late Robert Taft, they suggested that 
the new legislation represented too much of a com- 
promise to be effective. Not even the provision of a 
President’s Council of Economic Advisers and of a 
Congressional Joint Committee on the Economic Re- 
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in schools. He promises that these will be more ful} 
examined, and that at a later date he will “render ; 
decision that [will] serve as a guide for priests, teach. 
ers, and parents.” He ends with the hope that }j 
decision will be “accepted in the spirit of Christi, 
charity and justice.” 

Archbishop Rummel has given his flock much t 
think about. He has sounded a tocsin to arouse thei: 
consciences. When he next speaks, they will be unabk 
to plead that no man ever taught them how to think o 
the race question. And in the meantime, many now in 
error on that question may find themselves moving 
toward the truth. 

In certain quarters Archbishop Rummel’s pastoral 
may be censured as “authoritarian.” While agreeing 
with his statement on racial segregation, such critics 
will question his right to impose it upon the faithful of 
his archdiocese. 

This criticism completely misunderstands the rel. 
tion between Archbishop Rummel, or any other Catho- 
lic bishop, and the people committed by the Church 
to his care. The archbishop in his pastoral is not offer- 
ing his people the opinions of Joseph Francis Rummel; 
nor do his people expect him to do so. They have freely 
accepted the doctrine and discipline of the Catholic 
Church because they see in the Church the earthly in 
stitution authorized to declare to them the mind of 
Christ; and they see in Archbishop Rummel an auther- 
tic spokesman of the Church. 

By this pastoral, as by more than one previous state: 
ment, Archbishop Rummel has shown himself a wise 
and courageous shepherd, vigilant to guard his flock 
from the wolves of error and prejudice. 


Employment Act 


port persuaded them that the law was much mor 
than pious political pap. 

Though some of the skeptics remain unconverted, 
the tenth anniversary of the Employment Act was 
celebrated in Washington last week with considerable 
satisfaction and rejoicing. Highlight of the occasion 
was the publication by the National Planning Ass0- 
ciation of a commemorative volume to which congres 
sional leaders, prominent economists and _ topflight 
management men and labor officials contributed (The 
Employment Act, Past and Future. Gerhard Colm, Edi- 
tor. $2.75). That the bipartisan character of the law 
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is been maintained was dramatically evidenced by 
ie appearance together in the book of President Eisen- 
jwer and former President Truman. Mr. Truman 
writes: 

There is almost no other piece of domestic legisla- 
tion enacted while I was President to which I 
would attach equal importance. 


js President Eisenhower: 

Over these vears the objectives of the Employ- 
ment Act have afforded guidance in furthering 
economic growth and stability. It rightly estah- 
lished as the policy and responsibility of the Fed- 
eral Government the promotion of maximum em- 
ployment, production and purchasing power. 
Almost all the contributors to the NPA volume echo in 
oe way or another these generous tributes. With only 
afew exceptions, they agree that at this time no amend- 
ments to the law are necessary. 

The general satisfaction with the law itself does not 
atend in every respect to the manner in which the 
lw has been administered. Most of the contributors 
gem to think that in several ways the performance of 
the Council of Economic Advisers could be improved. 


Now that the tempo of living has slowed down as be- 
comes the silent watch of the lenten season, we can 
profitably turn our thoughts to prayer and the cross. 
Prayer, after all, is fruitful only when it is grafted, like 
all other Christian activities, onto the cross of Christ. 
for Jesus Christ is the unique way and man’s earth is 
bound to heaven by the sturdy roots of Christ's cross. 
In the gospels Christ many times spoke in the same 
breath of prayer and vigilance. To the apostles He 
said: “Watch and pray.” And in the frightful hour of 
combat in Gethsemane’s garden He sorrowfully asked: 
‘Could you not watch one hour with me?” 

The life of the Christian, one committed to the fol- 
lowing of Christ, is a kind of watchful prayer or prayer- 
ful watch, like the vigil kept on Calvary by Mary and 
John and the holy women. It is in prayer that the wait- 
ing soul sees the flashes of God’s light momentarily 
lighting the gloom of material creation. It is in the 
watch of prayer that the feeble soul grows strong in 
suffering the loving activity of God’s Holy Spirit. 


GOING TO MEET GOD 


This vigil of prayer, however, is not so much for the 
purpose of withdrawing into ourselves as it is of going 
out to meet God. In other words, in praying we are not 
ourselves the primary object of our attention. That 
would make of prayer a caricature, a kind of self- 
psychoanalysis or sterile mental gymnastics. There is 
nothing the matter with self-analysis or introspection; 
they are needed to prepare for prayer. But self-analysis 
and introspection are not prayer. Prayer is always God- 
centered, never man-centered. 

Few people have the gift of facile prayer. Prayer for 
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They suggest that the council consult more regularly 
with advisory groups from business, labor and agricul- 
ture. They feel that it should devote greater attention 
to the unfortunates who have not shared in our wide- 
spread prosperity. More important still, they think that 
the council ought to offer long-range projections of 
economic activity. Without such projections, they say, 
it is scarcely possible to estimate what kind of economic 
policies will be needed to promote maximum produc- 
tion and employment in the future. 

To what extent the Employment Act has directly 
helped to maintain postwar prosperity, it is hard to say. 
Few would dare go beyond the modest claim, made in 
a statement issued by NPA: “Policies formulated 
through . . . the act have contributed at times to the 
adoption of anti-inflationary measures, and at times to 
the adoption of measures aiding in recovery from reces- 
sion.” But there is no reason to hedge on the law's 
indirect contribution. The knowledge that the Govern- 
ment was ready to help when help was needed but- 
tressed that confidence in the future which is so essen- 
tial to prosperity. If it did nothing more, the law would 
still be worth having on the books. 


In Lent: Watch and Pray 


most of us is an unrelenting watch that makes stern 
demands upon self. This is why prayer has been called 
the most profitable penance. Despite the difficulties in- 
volved, we can console ourselves with the knowledge 
that each fumbling effort to pray is itself a prayer—and 
inches us closer and closer to God. 

Prayer is not easy. Many things in modern life con- 
spire to deprive us as a group of the sense of prayer. 
In the bustle of mid-20th-century life we have re- 
peatedly to seize ourselves by the lapel and remind our- 
selves of the facts of time and eternity and the need of 
the dialog that bridges the two. 

Here is one suggestion to make lenten prayer easier, 
a suggestion so simple that it is commonly overlooked. 
Remember how St. Augustine’s turning to God in 
prayer really began with his obedience to the com- 
mand: “Tolle, lege!—Take up the book and read!” 
Across history, men and women have taken up one 
book above all and read and prayed—the Scriptures. 

We pray to find God, and where is He more acces- 
sible than in His inspired documents? A prayer-hungry 
soul needs no other textbook. Lent is a good time to 
begin. With a little planning an individual or a family 
can squeeze together a few minutes each day, or 
several times a week, to read prayerfully a chapter of 
the Old or New Testament. Read the chapter slowly, 
quietly, meditatively, with a prayer for guidance. 

We all have our favorite gospel secics. Begin with 
these. St. John’s Epistles or the Epistie to the Hebrews 
are good starting points. The prophetic chapters in 
Jeremias and Isaias or the Psalms make excellent lenten 
fare. Through such eyes our vision of Christ and God 
will widen and deepen as we keep our lenten watch. 
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Pius XII: Pope of Peace 
Very Rev. Harry C. Koenig 


Waren EUGENIO CARDINAL PACELLI was 
elected to Peter's Chair on March 2, 1939, the approach- 
ing world war was the preoccupation of every Euro- 
pean chancellery. His position as papal Secretary of 
State had made him only too poignantly aware of the 
frantic preparation for battle. The very day after his 
election he broadcast to the whole world a summons to 
peace. His first allocution to the College of Cardinals 
emphasized the papal mission of peace. Vatican diplo- 
mats were instructed to explore every avenue for easing 
international tensions. 

When the crisis had reached its climax in August, 
1939, Pius XII broadcast this urgent message to the 
leaders of nations and to their peoples: 


The danger is imminent, but there is yet time. 
Nothing is lost with peace; all may be lost with 
war. Let them begin negotiations anew, confer- 
ring with’ good will and respect for reciprocal 
rights. Then will they find that to sincere and 
conscientious negotiations an honorable solution 
is never precluded. 
This was a summons not to another Munich, not to 
appeasement, but to honest negotiations. According to 
the Holy Father, modern wars involve such tremen- 
dous forces and incalculable risks that their final conclu- 
sion is unpredictable. No one really wins a modern war. 
Victors face problems almost as staggering as those 
which confront the vanquished. 


DARKNESS OVER THE EARTH 


His plea went unheeded. On September 1, 1939 Nazi 
Germany ruthlessly invaded Poland. The swift destruc- 
tion of faithful Poland tore His Holiness’ heart with 
anguish. He hesitated publicly to condemn the aggres- 
sors because there was a faint hope that the conflict 
might be localized and that Polish sovereignty might 
be partially restored. Papal efforts to negotiate this 
issue failed, however, and when the spring offensive 
began against Holland, Belgium and France, Pius XII 
openly declared his sympathy for the invaded coun- 
tries. 

The actual combat was only the outward eruption 





Very Rev. Harry C. Koenig, formerly librarian and pro- 
fessor of history at St. Mary’s Seminary, Mundelein, 
Ill, is now pastor of Sacred Heart Church, Chicago. 
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of the moral and philosophical diseases eating away 
the organisms of Christian civilization. If lasting peace 
were to be restored to the world, it would have to be 
anchored in the solid foundation of Christian principles, 
His first encyclical, Summi Pontificatus (Oct. 20, 1939) 
studied the function of the contemporary state and wu. 
covered the pernicious errors which breed wars. Un- 
appreciated at its full value because of the furor of the 
fall of 1939, this encyclical stands today as one of his 
most significant compositions. It lays particular stress 
upon the unity of the human race. 

On Christmas Eve, 1939 Pius XII revealed his five. 
point peace plan. It enkindled hope in all hearts. The 
Pope proclaimed the right of all nations to indepen. 
dence; the necessity for mutually agreed, organic and 
progressive disarmament; the importance of erecting 
an international institution for safeguarding. treaties; 
the special protection of minorities; and a_ spiritual 
awakening nécessary to revive justice and charity among 
men. 

On succeeding Christmases the great Pontiff returned 
to the same subject, explaining in further detail the 
conditions requisite for permanent peace. Meanwhile 
he used all possible means to prevent the war from 
spreading. He appealed to the belligerents to observe 
the ethical rules of combat and begged relief for the 
wounded and war prisoners. The Holy Father we: 
comed Myron Taylor to the Vatican in 1940 as Presi: 
dent Roosevelt's personal ambassador in an effort to 
promote the cause of international harmony. 

But the demon of war was not satisfied with the 
havoc already wrought, the resources already wasted, 
the blood already spilled. Mussolini defied papal pleas 
to keep Italy neutral and in June, 1940 rushed to share 
in the spoils of fallen France. One year later Hitle 
turned on his erstwhile Communist ally. On December 
7 of the same year the United States was catapulted 
into the war by the Japanese attack at Pearl Harbor. 
Now virtually the whole world was aflame. Little could 
now be accomplished diplomatically. The Holy Father 
frequently urged Catholics and all men of good will to 
pray that humanity might see the folly of war and the 
necessity of forsaking injustice, immorality and selfish- 
ness. 

At Christmas, 1942 the Holy Father turned to the 
foundations of a peaceful world society. As for St 
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jugustine, so for Pius XII, “peace is the tranquillity of 
oder.” Persistently he pleaded for a new social, eco- 
somic and political order based on Christian morality. 
The moral order itself was to be based on the recogni- 
ion of God and the dignity of the human person. The 
new social order had as its pillars the Christian idea 
of the family and the state. A new economic order de- 
manded justice for the worker so that he might receive 
remuneration sufficient to support his family in modest 
comfort and to provide for emergencies. A just eco- 
nomic order also required that the specter of unemploy- 
ment be banished, goods exchanged between nations 
ad immigration to unsettled lands encouraged. 

To this crusade for a new order Pius XII invited not 
only Catholics but all men who worship God and strive 
to observe His commandments. The unity of the human 
race, the brotherhood of man, acceptance of the natural 
law were the foundations upon which this genuine co- 
operation for peace could be built. All recent Popes, 
and none more than Pius XII, have insisted on the 
necessity of achieving a better order within national 
societies as the groundwork of peace between nations. 

On July 10, 1943 the war reached Sicily. Nine days 
later Rome was bombed for the first time. As soon as 
the sirens sounded the all-clear, the Holy Father rushed 
to the San Lorenzo district where he prayed over the 
dead, comforted the wounded, gave alms to the home- 
less and wept over the smoking ruins. On August 13 
Adied planes struck again in the San Giovanni quarter, 
and once more the Pope hurried to comfort the stricken. 
On his return the faithful noted blood stains on his white 
cassock. More air raids followed. On November 5 four 
bombs of undetermined origin exploded over Vatican 
City. Pius XII nevertheless remained at his post and 
continued to plead with the Germans and Allies to 
spare Rome. Largely owing to his influence the Ger- 
mans withdrew quietly on June 4, 1944. On the same 
evening Allied troops moved cautiously into the Eternal 
City. Pius XII will always be venerated by the Romans 
as the savior of their city. 


UNEASY PEACE 


In 1945 the war came to a quick conclusion, first in 
Europe and then in the Pacific. No one welcomed the 
end of hostilities with greater joy than the Pope. Yet 
no one appreciated more realistically the tremendous 
tasks ahead. Wars always fan the human passions of 
hatred and revenge. In such an atmosphere statesmen 
experience difficulty in incorporating justice and charity 
into peace treaties. The Holy Father exhorted Catholics 
to pray for statesmen that their minds might be en- 
lightened about the principles to be applied in achiev- 
ing a worthy peace and their wills strengthened to em- 
ploy these principles in their negotiations. 

On June 26, 1945 the United Nations Charter was 
signed at San Francisco. Pius XII had frequently 
stressed the necessity of an international organization 
to guarantee the fulfilment of peace treaties and, when 
necessary, their revision. The United Nations, how- 
ever, was the result of serious compromises which ran 
counter to ideas he had enunciated during the war. 
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He did not condemn 
the new institution 
but exhorted nations 
to make use of its lim- 
ited possibilities until 
it could be reformed 
and _ strengthened. 
The end of the war | 
revealed what Pius 
XII had long real- 
ized — the ideological 
chasm between Rus- 
sia and its former 
allies. | Concessions 
which had been made 
at Teheran, Yalta and 
Potsdam _ prejudiced 
the peace. The Soviet 
Union not only was not satisfied with awe concessions 
but failed to honor the commitments it had made at 
those meetings and demanded additional advantages. 
Suspicions were aroused in the democracies, peace 
efforts gave way to the cold war and the Iron Curtain 
descended over Eastern Europe. The Holy Father ac- 
curately described this situation in his allocution on 
Christmas Eve, 1946: 
Alas, differences of opinion, mutual distrust and 
suspicion, the doubtful value, in fact and in jus- 
tice, of not a few decisions already taken or still 
to be taken, have made uncertain and fragile the 
strength and vitality of compromises and _solu- 
tions based on force or political prestige, which 
leave deep down in many hearts disillusion or 
discontent. 





This disillusion soon raised a clamor for a preventive 
war against Russia. Though Pius XII knew that com- 
munism was the avowed enemy of Christianity, he 
recognized that communism was an ideology and that 
ideologies will never be defeated by wars, but only by 
sounder ideas and programs more vigorously advocated 
and put into practice. Despite the fact that Cardinals, 
bishops, priests and the heroic laity were imprisoned, 
exiled and martyred, the Pope never once called for a 
preventive war. Instead, he incessantly appealed for a 
revival of Christian virtue and practice. 

The 1955 Christmas appeal for armament control in 
the nuclear age was a natural follow-through of the 
Holy Father's constant concern for peace with justice. 


EUROPEAN UNION 


With communism on the march, certain far-sighted 
statesmen perceived the advantages of a closer union 
between the democratic nations of Europe. This pro- 
posal met the hearty approval of the Supreme Pontiff, 
who saw in it a partial solution for the economic and 
political problems which had plagued Europe for cen- 
turies. Naturally many difficulties and prejudices had 
to be overcome. Those who counseled delay were 
warned by Pius XII: 

There is no time to lose. If it is intended that 

this union should really achieve its purpose, if it 
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S OF THE Saints has been bringing inspiration, joy, and 
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speaking world. It is one of the most beloved books of 
all time. 

The great work of revising it in the light of modern 
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This monumental 1956 Edition is the most complete and 
authoritative account of the Saints and Blesseds ever pub- 
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first full revision of Butler’s text. Its four massive volumes 
contain nearly 1000 more biographies than the original 
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common misconceptions about the Saints. They have brought 
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is desired to make it serve to advantage the cause 
of European liberty and concord, the cause of 
economic and political peace between continents, 
it is high time it were established (Address to the 
Second International Congress of the European 
Union of Federalists, Nov. 11, 1948). 


In his 1953 Christmas message, repeated in 1954, he 
bade European statesmen to hesitate no longer but to 
proceed at once to this requisite union of European 
peoples. 

A European union, according to His Holiness, is an 
essential step toward greater world unity. Wise is his 
observation that 


. after all the proofs of the past and present, 
would anyone dare to say that the current re- 
sources of government and politics are adequate? 
In truth, it is impossible to solve the problem of a 
world political organization without being willing 
to leave the beaten path from time to time, with- 
out appealing to the witness of history, to a sane 
social philosophy, and even to a certain divining 
of the creative imagination (Address to delegates 
from the Fourth Congress of the World Movement 
for World Federal Government, April 6, 1951). 


To his immortal credit one may say that Pius XII is 
himself willing to leave the beaten path occasionally 
and to appeal to a divining of the creative imagination. 
He foresaw the possibility of a world federation, as 
long as it was not enmeshed in an artificial uniformity, 
and maintained that 


. nothing is more in conformity with the tra. 
ditional doctrine of the Church, nor better adapted 
to her teaching concerning legitimate and iliegiti- 
mate war, especially in the present circumstances, 
It is necessary, therefore, to arrive at an organiza. 
tion of this kind, if for no other reason than to put 
an end to the armament race in which, for decades 
past, the people have been ruining themselves, 
(ibid.). 


Whether in the foreseeable future it will be possibj: 
to obtain a world federation without artificial uniforp. 
ity is a question only time can answer. 

We may conclude this brief summary by recalling 
Pope Pius’ teaching that, no matter what happen 
Christians must never abandon hope. To them he ¢e. 
clares: 


We say to all Our sons and daughters throughout 
the universe: strong in faith, put up a good fight; 
the future belongs to believers, and not to skeptics 
and doubters. The future belongs to those who 
love, not to those who hate. The Church’s mission 
in the world, far from being ended or outmoded, 
goes out to meet new trials and enterprises. The 
task confided to you by Providence in this crucial 
hour is not to conclude a weak and timid peace 
with the world but to establish for the world a 
peace really worthy in the sight of God and man. 
( Address on the Feast of St. Eugene, June 2, 1947). 


What more precious vision of hope can this illustrious 
Vicar of Christ give to us, his loyal and _ rejoicing 
children? 





“You Shall Not Break a Bone of Him” 


I 
A lemon popsicle of monstrous size 
The Childrens’ Hospital invites you in 
Out of the lenten streets to mouth your fill 
Of human indignation and surprise. 


Now in the afternoon, the hour of slumber, 
When children climb the giant stalk to sleep, 
Forgetting in their naps the wailing playroom, 
The corridors of glass where grownups peep— 
While their dreams gambol like Jack to fields 
Where castles flower through green candy leaves 
And licorice rivers run from gloom to light 
(There dragons die and dark Stromboli grieves ), 
I enter in and walk among the wards 

To find a three-year-old who wakes to night 
Not day’s tomorrow. 

I see he does not sleep 

But takes his breath in with unsteady starts 
And keeps his blue eyes opened to the walls 

Of blank leukemia and doctors’ charts. 

Poor paper flesh of hemorrhaged blotches, 
Believing though I do not understand, 

To you I minister the words of dying 

And bless your body with my crossing hand. 


II 
Adult diseases can, in time, be reasoned 
Out and satisfactorily accepted: 
Granted the premises of jealousy, 
Pride, theft and lust, the conclusion 
Fastens its subject by necessity 
In the tight safe syllogism’s fist. 
But not the suffering of children: 
Here is a science wholly fugitive. 
The Grand Inquisitor across the table 
Leans forward for the answer he has missed 
And we with human reasons cannot give. 


Alphabet-blocks of buildings and of rooms, 
Grim symbols of the game of pain we play 
Against our will, your symmetry derides 

The heart’s systolic rage, the mind’s dismay, 
Your logic gives the lie to all our schemes. 


The stark geometry of crucifixion 
Transfixes intellect with lance of light, 
Strips raw the flesh of feeling and of dreams 
To bare the luminous bones in us, dear child, 
Of God’s infrangible revealed delight. 

James F. Corten 
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Holy Thursday 
and Good Friday 


John LaFarge 


Lare HOLY THURSDAY AFTERNOON the Church 
commemorates in a very special sense the Supper our 
Saviour took with His disciples the evening before He 
died. The paschal supper of the Jews itself commemo- 
rated the greatest event in all Israel’s past history: 
the deliverance of Israel’s people under Moses from 
the Egyptians and their dry-shod crossing of the Red 
Sea. On the night that Jesus celebrated the Jewish 
paschal supper with His disciples, the Old Testament 
and the New Testament were united. Our own beautiful 
liturgical celebration reminds us, in turn, that the New 
Testament in this life is united with the glorious eternal 
Supper which Jesus promised we shall some day cele- 
brate with Him in the Kingdom of His Father. 

The Church invites us to join with her in this com- 
memoration, just as Jesus invited the disciples to join 
with Him in blessing and eating the paschal supper in 
the upper room.. Though somewhat perplexed, they 
accepted the invitation with reverence and wonder. On 
our part, we come to these ceremonies with a like spirit 
of reverence and wonder, for they commemorate in a 
very special manner the great mystery of our redemp- 
tion. That mystery is central to our faith and central 
to the history of the world. 


THE NEW COMMANDMENT 


At the time, the disciples were not wholly grateful. 
They grumbled; they complained and even quarreled 
with one another. After all, the Holy Spirit had not yet 
come to them. It was only at a later time, at Pentecost, 
that the Spirit did descend upon them and enlighten 
them. Then it was that they understood and knew that 
the spectacle they had witnessed on that chilly March 
night was a revelation of God’s love, a revelation of 
God, as the Evangelist Saint John says, who loved 
them “unto the end.” Since the Holy Spirit has taught 
us, it is not so difficult for us to be grateful. 





This is the second in a series of three articles by Father 
LaFarge. The third article will appear in the pages of 
America March 24. 
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THE NEW HOLY WEEK ORDER: II 











The Mass of Holy Thursday is built around the theme 
of Christ’s New Commandment of love (Latin manda- 
tum) expressed symbolically in the washing of the feet. 
The Gospel sung during the Mass tells of that wonder- 
ful event when the Saviour girded a towel around Him 
and washed the disciples’ weary and dust-stained feet, 
according to the hospitable custom of the ancients when 
they wanted to honor their guests. This ceremony is 
called the mandatum, from which the old English name 
for Holy Thursday is derived: Maundy Thursday. 

The new ritual order makes special provision so that 
this foot-washing may be performed during the Mass 
itself. In some places it is actually carried out, and 
bishops and priests wash the feet of aged charity 
patients in imitation of Our Lord’s action. If a literal 
foot-washing is not feasible, at least it can be done 
figuratively, through other acts of charity. 

The old Fathers of the Church pointed out that we 
fulfil the Lords’ commandment by charity to the poor, 
who are the feet of the Lord. “Perhaps the feet of the 
Lord are in need,” they said. Hence the old custom of 
distributing alms on Maundy Thursday. Today let us 
renew in our hearts the spirit of giving. Let us recall 
to our minds this new commandment. “Perhaps” some- 
one we know is in need. There may be need of mate- 
rial alms, support, visits, and so on. Some may need 
spiritual alms of prayer, counsel, good books and ex- 
ample. Or they may need what in certain cases is the 
very special spiritual gift of being recognized by others 
as a fellow human being. 


BREAD OF LIFE 


This is our personal response to Holy Thursday’s 
great gift to us, a new gift, the Bread of Life. For Jesus 
had long ago already told His disciples that He Him- 
self was the Bread of Life, and that this Bread—His own 
sacred Body—was given for the life of the world. And 
on this great occasion, “Breaking, He gave to His 
disciples, saying take ve and eat... .” To give yourself, 
or of yourself, means some “breaking” on your own 
part too. 
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So to emphasize this point, to impress it deeply in he offers up the collective prayer of the congre gation 
our hearts, we follow the sacred Gifts (which is the This leads up to the adoration of the Cross, carried jy 
name in the Oriental Church for the Blessed Sacra- procession into the sanctuary and solemnly unveiled 
ment) into retirement and kneel in humble adoration with the triple singing of the words: “Behold the Woo 

of the Cross.” The Cross reveals to us the Body of 


at the Repository. either in the church where we at- 
tended the services or by visiting other churches in the _ Christ, the Bread of Life, broken through external an( 


neighborhood. Until Good Friday afternoon the faith- physical suffering, and by the breaking of His Hear 
ful adore the Sacrament in retirement, as it were, until through sorrow; broken for us all. While the congrega. 
It is brought back to the altar at the close of the Good _ tion approaches, one at a time, to venerate the Cros Are 
Friday services. They pray for their needs, the needs held at the altar rail, the choirs sings the Improperig 
of the Church and the needs of all God’s children or Reproaches, in which we express our wonder that 
around the globe. after all God did for His own people, they should treat 
Let us note parenthetically that the Tenebrae service | Him thus cruelly. These are followed by the super) 
which we have been accustomed to celebrate in the hymn, Crux fidelis—“O faithful Cross.” 


LITE 


evening is now celebrated in the mornings of Thurs- ii 

day, Friday and Saturday, with choral recitation of the GOOD FRIDAY COMMUNION 

Psalms, and chanting of the Lessons taken from the But the Church will not allow this sorrow to be ene ti 
Prophet Jeremias. sterile. The Good Friday offering is also a Good Friday Charity 


This leads us up to the services on Good Friday after- — banquet. With the singing of the ‘hymn Vexilla Regis, further 
noon. The mood of Good Friday is no longer the mood “The Standard of the King,” the Blessed Sacrament -” ‘s 
of the Supper Room, one of intimate wondering. It is | consecrated on Holy Thursday, is brought to the altar ec al 
rather the mood of Mary, the Mother of Jesus, the from its hiding, and we partake once more in Holy These 
Mother of Sorrows, as she journeys out to Calvary and Communion of the fruit of the Last Supper. In previous glves 0 
takes her stand at the foot of the Cross. It is in the years only the celebrant could receive Holy Com. we look: 
mood of the few faithful, frightened disciples, a mood —_ munion. no evil 
of agony and terror mixed with love. What takes place This we do at the final ceremony in the Holy Week ats 
now is unique in all the year’s services: a sequel to the __ services, the so-called Mass of the Presanctified, which, wodie 
scene of the night previous. The Church rouses us to a _ however, is not really a Mass but rather a solemn Con- he the 
sense that now this is the great turning point of history, | munion service. The ceremonies begin with the chant- wy wi 
the event foreseen by the prophets for centuries, the ing of the Pater Noster, the Our Father. If we pray the co a 
fulfilment of ancient prophecies of Osee, Isaias, Jere- | Our Father privately to ourselves at that time, or speak ae 
mias, Ezechiel, and so on, the culmination of the history the Latin answer to the priest’s prayer, we can make Sathorit 
of Israel. this recitation of the Our Father the culmination, as it oe‘ uitte 

en were, of our Good Friday celebration. In the Lords | | ortal 
re Sees Prayer our Saviour bids us ask the Father for our daily diferen 

Details of the Sacred Passion are solemnly chanted bread, but that is also taken in the sense of the “super- Critics 
in the version of the Evangelist Saint John. What is our _ substantial bread,” the Holy Sacrament itself. In this | | celye 
reaction to the recitation of this drama? We fall on same Lord’s Prayer we ask for the forgiveness of our 1/4/53) 
our knees and pray for all the world, we pass the world —_ own sins; then we carry out the Saviour’s solemn ad- : 
and its problems in view before our minds in these monition that we forgive our brother from our heart, 
solemn petitions, all of which lead up to the supreme something we must do if our sacrifice is to be valid. ew 
drama of the Cross. We pray for the different depart- | So we ask that our own sins be forgiven as we for- Sit 
ments of the Church: the Holy Father, the bishops, give those who trespass against us. Let us, then, make ] o¢ sort 
priests, the faithful, the religious. We pray for all those our Good Friday Communion a general absolution in yh 
who in suffering are wandering over the face of the our hearts for all those people, young or old, who have # Wes 

earth; we pray for the — wronged us or against whom we are inclined to bear J 414 the 











pilgrims, for the sick. _ ill will. them fo 
We pray for the sin- The service ends in silence with the stripping of the | jorass j 
ners. We pray for altars. Our final mood is one of mourning, the spirit J a1) ¢ 
6 those unhappy souls of the disciples when the Body of Jesus was laid away ] ty the ¢ 
who are in the dark- _ in the tomb and the holy women returned in silence and | ayer yn 
ness of paganism or sorrow for that night of grief and that morning of quiet They - 
are in the error of — sadness. From now on to the beginning of the services | the art 
heresy and Judaism. late Saturday evening is a time of quiet and of expecta | Jiterary 
We pray collective- tion, broken only by the solemn service of the Tenebrae | tieq ‘to 
ly, kneeling for a mo- —_ on Saturday morning. even—w: 


ment of private pray- We file before the empty tabernacle and the bare came, al 
er at the deacon’s altar and imprint upon our hearts this marvelous lesson, 
command, Flectamus asking that the Cross take a deep root in our beings, J Mr, Rol 
genua! Then we join that we may be nourished forever by the Bread that fin the D 
‘ 1 with the celebrant as was broken for us. Francisc 
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LITERATURE AND ARTS 


Robert A. Taylor 


Some time ago in these pages I wrote about “Wisdom, 
Charity and Criticism” (8/28/54). Let me now add a 
further meditation on these lines. It may not be popular. 

Let us, first of all, make a few dangerous generaliza- 
tions about the modern literary mind—mine included. 

These things, I think, are true of us. We pride our- 
glves on the progress of our art and its principles. As 
we look on our elders we smile indulgently: they saw 
no evil in Wordsworth and Coleridge, they adored 
Keats and Shelley; they even enjoyed the ghastly 
parodies of the 1910's. Beautiful and untainted nature 
was their fallacious but central principle. Even now 
they will not read T. S. Eliot, they shudder at modern 
realism and they have never heard of the “New Critics.” 

But we, we merely snort at the Romantics, not 
bothering any more to confute them publicly; we preach 
an utterly real realism and call its archpriests im- 
mortal. We not only can distinguish the airy shades of 
difference between the tenets of each of the New 
Critics, from Empson to Tate, but we publicly align 
ourselves and even the Church with them (Am. 


1/4/58). 
VIPER IN CRITICAL BOSOMS? 


Now most of this is not wrong. The excesses of 

Romanticism had to be pointed out, and surely a bit 
of snorting was called for. It was undoubtedly neces- 
sary to throw cold water on the sticky sentimentalism 
of Mrs. Moore and Edgar Guest and their confreres. 
And the realists deserved most of the credit we gave 
them for struggling out of the unreal and unhealthy 
morass in which they grew. Moreover, the New Critics, 
for all their cold-bloodedness, had a great deal to offer 
to the critical world: dicta and insights founded, how- 
ever unconsciously, on an intelligent esthetic. 
They made us stare, almost myopically sometimes, at 
the art work alone, and ignore extracurricular, non- 
literary scholarship. So we concentrated on art and 
tried to make all our judgments—moral judgments 
even—within the framework of art. “Perfection” be- 
came, almost unknowingly, our rallying principle. 





Mr. Robert A. Taylor, S.J., is at present an instructor 
in the Department of English of the University of San 
Francisco. 
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Are Critics Too Critical? 














Now this may have tended to make us, as our op- 
ponents point out, a bit crabbed, overcritical, ultra- 
intellectual and supercilious. But even if all this is 
true, I think we “young intellectuals” are nurturing a 
yet more dangerous viper in our collective bosom, one 
compounded of all these sins and another besides. 

Last year, to a group of college sophomores, after we 
had read Shelley’s “Ode to the West Wind” and dis- 
cussed it for a while, I said that the line, “I fall upon 
the thorns of life! I bleed!” was the “most nauseating 
line in English literature.” They didn’t dare argue: 
obviously I meant it with heart and soul. \ 

It is the remembrance of this incident that makes 
me pause and wonder about my critical tenets. I feel 
guilty. Ought I to have so condemned a line that has 
been so often wept over? True, the line—a mere symbol 
here of ultra-Romantic poetry—is pure passion, is self- 
pitying, is even violently inserted into the context 
without sufficient preparation. It is unrestrained, unin- 
tellectual, Protestant in its individualistic breast-beat- 
ing; it is sentimental. True enough. I can talk away 
the guilt feelings. 

But is there no place in the world’s literature for 
such a cry? Must all that man makes and remembers 
be so perfectly controlled? Should we try to forget that 
Adam fell? Perfection seems to be a foolhardy standard 
if it is preached too violently. Humans are quite ob- 
viously imperfect and their art can be no better than 
they. And so there are times when I think that the 
“Triumph of Form” may well become an empty victory 
leading to inhumanity, and that the “Rage for Order” 
may become outrageous. It would be tragic if the solid 
esthetic that we moderns have been reaching for 
turned into a parody of true literary criticism. 

For criticism must first of all be human. If it can 
glory only in the abstract precision of Mondrian and 
his high-walled school, and can regard the distortions 
of El Greco with only historical interest, is it really 
sound? Or is it committing the age-old sin of “angel- 
ism”? Modern poets in general are surely more palat- 
able than the Victorians, but it is because they face 
reality more squarely, not solely because of their sup- 
posedly faultless, hyperintellectual form. 

I am beginning to think that order can sometimes 
be a snare and a delusion, that the painful working 
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out of “paradox,” the monocled handling of “irony,” 
the intricate elaboration of “metaphor” and the ex- 
cruciating balance of “ambiguities”—all this, I am be- 
ginning to think, can become downright phony. 

Not that I would not die in defense of Alexander 
Pope, nor would I admit for a moment that the fine 
intricacies of the best Metaphysical poets are anything 
but glorious. And let no one say that I am not proud 
of my own age, but .. . For example, in what human 
direction can modern painting and modern poetry go 
from here if they follow the party line? 


APOLOGY FOR THE IMPERFECT 


So I now propose a modern apology to all those 
artists down through time who were just a little un- 
mortified, who let the belly-laugh roar a bit too loud, 
who wrung their hands till we heard the knuckles 
crack, who loved a line too much to cut it (when it 
really ought to have gone). Apologies here to many of 
the poets who loved imagery sinfully (for its own 
sake), who delighted too much in their descriptive 
powers, who found too much pleasure in the sound and 
roll of their words, who painted their characters with 
only the richest primary colors. 

This devoted member of the modern school, then, 
pledges not to blench at the bloody unclassicism of 
Aeschylus and Sophocles; he pledges never again to 
chide Chaucer for his seeming occasional lack of 
psychological insight; he promises never to join the 
modern critics who censure the uncontrolled Shakes- 
peare. He promises, even, to reread the Romantic poets 
with more understanding. 

No, he will never weep over “I fall upon the thorns 
of life”; he will not forsake all critical judgment. But 
he will be more human in his approach to literature; 


he will ever remember that Adam did indeed sin and 
that no man is ever going to have perfect control of 
his matter: only God has that. Angelism is behind hip 
now. 

For the error that confronts the new critica! schog| 
as it righteously but rightfully swings the pendulum of 
principles is this angelism. As it searches with all jt 
science into the psychology of sound, rhythm and fringe 
meanings; as its foster-child, semantics, investigates the 
nature and functions of literary figures; as it goes 
farther and farther into its first big discovery, the 
poem, it may well happen that it will get farther and 
farther from something yet more fundamental than the 
poem: man. 

If it is true, as has been said, that the New Critics 
by studying the “being of the poem” have come to the 
edges of a passable metaphysics of being, it is equally 
true that, since the poem is unthinkable without man, 
they must some day work their way to a more than 
passable metaphysics of the human being. If they don't 
do this, their cry of “perfection” will become the wail 
of the searcher without a goal, and they will eventually 
destroy the art they try to help. Their crusade against 
anti-intellectualism will have become an all-out anti- 
emotionalism—and one is just as silly as the other. 

Not that real, incisive criticism is not important. Let 
us not be accused of lowering the banner of perfection. 
Let us only study that flag more closely. Surely we 
should point out every literary error, every violation of 
form’s purity. But we must not allow a passion for per- 
fection to turn into a Manichean hatred of the merely 
human. Let no modern critic, then, run too far along 
the path of abstract “perfection.” Rather he must call 
for, and be on-his guard constantly to point out, “human 
perfection.” 
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A Discussion of 
One Meaning of Love 


LOVE OF OUR NEIGHBOR 
Edited by Albert Ple, O.P., Templegate. 
182p. $3.95 


“For the whole of the law is fulfilled 
in one sentence Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself” (Gal. 5:14). 

Many modern ascetical authors have 
keenly felt the need for a_ practical 
spirituality synthesized under the unify- 
ing principle of love of neighbor. This 
penetrating symposium is a smooth 
translation of L’Amour du _ prochain, 
whose aim is to prepare the way for 
such a unifying spirituality. 
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The 13 thought-provoking essays are 
divided under four headings; Revela- 
tion, Theology, Relation to Others and 
Towards a Treatise. For the average 
reader the richest source of spiritual 
fruit will be the three scholarly articles 
on “Theology of Charity.” Fr. Plé clear- 
lv exposes the Thomistic theory of char- 
itv. The Divine Goodness is loved for 
itself and men are loved for God so that 
we desire that all men possess God. 
True charity is, moreover, ecclesiastical. 

Brotherly love for members of the 

Mystical Body is the living sign and 

observable criterion of my love for 

God. . . . Brotherly charity is a 

theophany, an epiphany, a showing 

forth of the fellowship of blessed- 
ness as it already exists in heaven 
and will be fulfilled at the Pa- 


rousia (p. 78). 


In his essay “Brotherly Love and the 
Unifying of Christian Life,” Fr. LeGuil- 





lou, O.P., powerfully pleads for the 
centrality and supremacy of love of 
neighbor in theology. St. Thomas in 
his Commentary on St. John (c. 17) 
shows how traditional theology makes 
room for brotherly charity. “The object 
of all God’s gifts is that we may be 
made one among ourselves like the 
unity between the Father and the Son’ 
(p. 85). 

The opportuneness of these essays 
may stimulate an interest in the Eng- 
lish-speaking world in translating some 
of the progressive articles on charity 
which are pouring forth in abundance 
in spiritual books published of late in 
Europe. 

The reader will wish success to the 
hope of Fr. Plé, who writes in his in- 
troduction: “All we offer is a map in 
high relief of that treatise on charity 
that we want soc much to see written.’ 

BERNARD M. SCULLY 
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Memoirs from the 
frontier of India 


gUGLES AND A TIGER 
jy John Masters. Viking. 306p. $3.95 


this is far and away the best book John 
\fsters has written. Until now he has | 
onfined his talent to writing novels of | 
india, five out of a projected 35, that | 
have been spiced with enough lurid | 
jawdry to ensure their commercial suc- 
cess and with enough bad taste to arouse 
dismay in the minds of those who ad- 
nired Masters’ skill as a writer while 
egretting his uses of it. 

This new book is an account of his 
personal adventures as a officer in the 
Curkha Rifles of the Indian Army in the 
haleyon days between the two world 
wars. There were brushes on the fron- 
ier, full-scale punitive expeditions, big- 
~me hunting that was exhilaratingly 
ingerous for a lithe young British of- 
feer and, over all, the tranquil, ordered 
regimental life at the hill station of | 
Bakloh, far away from the dust and | 
noise of the cities, | 
The book is steeped in freshness of | 
recollection, as days of action are. re- 
membered in later tranquillity. This is a 
distinguished book of memoirs, and the 
prodigious writing energy of the author 
makes it not too foolish a wish that | 
he may reward his readers with a sec- 
ond book of biography, about his World 
War II days as a leader of the Chindits 
under Gen. Orde C. Wingate. The book 
is excellently assembled and is illus- | 
trated by some of the most charming 
pictures of soldier-men ever to have 
been printed. W. B. Reapy | 





Vocational Reading for March Tip | 


THAT THEY MAY KNOW THEE 





SELECTED WRITINGS ON VOCATIONS 
By Most Rev. Richard J. Cushing, D.D. 


Gathered together here for the first time are selected 
articles, sermons, and addresses of Archbishop Cush- 
ing, gleaned from a wide variety of sources, dealing 
with one of the most pressing questions confronting 
the Church in our time. 


Here are the valuable insights of a great modern 
prelate in the face of contemporary conditions. Writ- 
ten from a unique fund of experience, the divisions 
of the work indicate the scope of his treatment: A 
Sense of Vocation; Religious Vocations in General; 
The Priesthood: The Sisterhood; The Brotherhood; 
The Missions. $3.00 


= — 


Wherever Good Books are Sold 


WESTMINSTER, MARYLAND 












READY NOW! The first complete papal documentation on 
youth—THE Porges On YoutH—is now available at your favorite 
bookstore or direct from The America Press, 70 East 45th 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 448 pages, $5.00 





Rev. BERNARD M. Scu ty, S.]., 
is completing his studies in | 
theology at Weston College, 
Weston, Mass. | 

W. B. Reapy is a librarian and 
author of The Great Disciple. | 

| 











THE WORD | 


But some of them said, It is through | 
Beelzebub, the prince of the devils, that | 
He casts the devils out (Luke 11:15; 
Gospel for third Sunday in Lent). 





The liturgical Gospel for the third Sun- 
day in the season of Lent makes an 
exciting and eventful narrative. In fif- 
teen verses of St. Luke’s Gospel we 
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12th Graders and Over, 17-25 — ex-Gl’s! 


Does lack of Latin and Greek keep you from 
Studying for the Priesthood? 





Attend a 


Special School 


for Delayed Vocations 





Great Barrington, Mass. 


pi as ices es cee eo ee ree 
SEND THIS : Please send your vocational booklet to: 
COUPON TO: ! 7 
: ENGIIG? eid drat ca pacseceieloae wreaths ua rere rere 
(A) 
Vocational Director 1 5 “ DT EUeEAe cece ececcceeseesesesseeseseseese 
Priests of the Sacred Heart ; Seems rN 
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Saint Joseph 


Neen ee ene 


LO) Bae 





New Liturgy from 
Palm Sunday te 
Easter. in accord- 
ance with the New 
Roman Ordo of 
1956. English text 
of all Masses and 
ceremonies. Large 
type. Red & Black. 


$.30 each 
FOR CONGREGATIONAL USE 





ORDER YOUR COPIES TODAY! 


Now at all Catholic Bookstores. 





SEND FOR 


ree 


START SPEAKING 














ALMOST 
OVERNIGHT! 


HERE'S the easiest ; 
way to learn a new : 
language. Listen to FREE 2-sided_non- 
breakable record. Let your eyes follow 
words in FREE sample lesson. Almost at 
once you'll be chatting whole sentences in 
mont MONEY Jour new language with a perfect accent! 
) Offer may end soon. Rush 
25¢ to help cover cost of Also: 
GERMAN 






















special packaging, ship- 
ping of free record, les- 

















son. Fave tenwange you — 
want. We'll send free in- IAN 
cee. formation on full Cortina JAPANESE 
* course. No obligation. BRAZILIAN 
ie MY 
Established in 1882 | 
maven FUN Dept. 1723, 136 W. 52nd St., New York 19 | 
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encounter no fewer than five distinct 
events. The series begins with a mirac- 
ulous cure of an afflicted man by Christ 
our Lord and ends with an impulsive 
compliment to our Saviour and His 
Mother from an anonymous lady. Be- 
tween these items we read of a vicious 
attack on our Lord’s character, together 
with His spirited and uncommonly am- 
ple defense and a brief parable. 

Amid such an embarrassment of 
| evangelical riches let us direct our pres- 
| ent attention to that ugly slander which 
| was hurled at our divine Redeemer. 
| What we currently describe as the 
| smear-technique is by no means new. 
It is difficult to decide which is the 





most shocking element in this base as- | 


sault upon the good name of the Incar- 
nate Word of God: the incredible 
grossness of the charge, or the bottom- 


| less, conscious malice of the accusers, 


or the appalling fact that the calumny 
was provoked by a kindly, beneficent, 
miraculous deed. 

Here is one of those alarming Gospel 
incidents which portray, with the most 
eloquent absence of comment, the fierce 
deadly clash of pure good and naked 
evil. As usual in this miry world, good 
is here on the defensive; and though 
our magnificent Lord makes a lucid, 


| firm response which is at once dignified 


Record 


and devastating, we cannot but think 
that some in the crowd of bystanders 
that day took home a clearer memory 
of the evil lie than of the patient truth. 

A Christian man may well grow deep- 
ly and perhaps sadly thoughtful as once 
again he witnesses, in this annual Gos- 
pel, the painful spectacle of Christ 
slandered. Slander, calumny, the brutal 
lie or even the shameful truth which, 
with the destructive dynamite of mere 
words, of breath and sound, shatters a 


| reputation beyond all saving — what a 


wicked thing this foul sin really is! Any- 
one who loves and claims to follow 
Christ must reflect in a dual sense on 
the crime of slander: on the malevolent 
temptation to commit it, and on the 
excruciating trial of being its target. 
It is one of the more depressing traits 
of fallen human nature that we all, in 
stupid, pathetic cultivation of our own 
silly ego, derive a mean satisfaction 
from belittling others. “What is another 
man’s poison is my meat,” is an infa- 
mous principle which possesses more 
appeal for most of us than we would 
like to admit. So we talk about others; 
in the manner of gossip or resentment 
or ridicule. And so we run the risk of 
doing to our neighbor—that neighbor 
whom Christ hedged about with the 
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12 cents per word 
Payment with order 
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ALTAR BOY RESPONSES Phonograph k; 
ords, 33, 45, 78 rpm. Two or more §])j 
each postpaid. GRIFFIN, 478 E. Freng 
San Antonio, Texas. 
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CATHOLIC BIRTH ANNOUNCEMENT; 
Attractive original. 50 for $2.50. postpg) 
if payment accompanies order. Sample oy 
request. ROBB and CATHERINE BEEpr 
Studio. Box 172, Ridgewood, New Jerse 


a 


EDITH STEIN GUILD for Jewish Convers 
Free Newsletter, literature. lectures, Wri 
Leon Paul, Pres., 31-34 99th Street, Rag 
Elmhurst 69, New York. 
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FAST AND ABSTINENCE CARDS, inclu. 
ing Eucharistic Fast: complete, concis. 
durable, 398” x 3”. Ecclesiastically ap. 
proved. The ideal card for distribution }j 
Pastors to the Laity. Sample and prices oy 
request. The Jos. Berning Printing (Cp, 
217 E. 8th St., Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 





IRISH BOOKS. Belleek China, Linens. Celtic 
Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write fo; 
Catalog. Irish Industries Depot. Inc., 8% 
Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 





IRISH CHURCH LINENS: Outstanding 
values and qualities. Plexiglas Pall Foun. 
dations—514”,, 6”, 644”, and 7”—$1.00. Sik 
embroidery floss. Ecclesiastical — transfer 
patterns. Free Samples. Mary Moore, Im. 
porter, Box 394 M, Davenport, Iowa. 





JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. Smal 
contributions are precious and _ welcome. 
Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross Mis 
sion, Durham, North Carolina. 





MISSIONARY PRIEST struggling to buill 
school; 163 Catholics in two counties of 
85,000 population. Please help us! Rei 
Louis R. Williamson, St. Mary’s Parish, 
Hartsville, South Carolina. 





OCCASIONAL CARD: Liturgical greeting 
for any glad occasion; Queen of Universe 
design. Ten for $1.00. Sample on request. 
Ecclesian Arts, Box 208, Hannibal, Mo. 





RUN A SPARE-TIME GREETING CARD 
AND GIFT SHOP at home. Show friend: 
samples of our new 1956 All-Occasion 
Greeting Cards and Gifts. Take theit 
orders and earn up to 100% profit. No ex- 
perience necessary. Costs nothing to tr. 
Write today for samples on approval. Regal 
Greetings, Dept. 3, Ferndale, Michigan. 





ST. THERESE needs new church badly. 
Father Garavaglia, Annotto Bay, Jamaica, 
B.W.I 


—_ 
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protection of some of His strongest pre- 
cepts—in some contemptible form or 
other, exactly what the baleful enemies 
of our Saviour did to Him. 

Surely the Catholic layman (of both 
gxes!) will endorse a very different 
rule of speech in this whole connection: 
“If you have nothing good to say about 
a person, say just that: nothing.” me 

As for the tearing experience of suf- 
fering from calumny, a Christian, in 
such case, must be counseled to repro- 
duce as completely as may be the 
behavior of the slandered Christ. No 
follower of the world’s Redeemer can 
profess to be surprised or shocked at 
the oppositions, contradictions and 
cruelties which may rise to torment 
him in this valley of tears. He must be 
content to be served as his Saviour was. 
Like his Lord, he may in justice refute 
the slander, but also, like his Lord, he 
must forgive the slanderer. Not an easy 
task; particularly when, as sometimes it 
falls out, a@ man’s enemies will be the 
people of his own house. 

Anyone who reflects at all on the life 
of God made flesh begins gradually to 
realize that there is scarcely a human 
situation or tangle or pain in which a 
man will turn swiftly and needily to 
Christ without hearing his Lord mur- 
mur, “Oh, yes. I remember how it is.” 
Vincent P. McCorry, S.J. 


THEATRE 


MIDDLE OF THE NIGHT. A bio- 
graphical note in the playbill informs us 
that Edward G. Robinson began his 
career in the live theatre. After twenty- 
five fabulous years in Hollywood he has 
returned to Broadway. The progress of 
the theatrical arts would not have been 
retarded if he had waited another year. 

If the foregoing judgment seems in- 
vidious, it is not intended to disparage 
Mr. Robinson’s superior talents, nor 
those of his supporting cast, whose ef- 
forts are blended by Joshua Logan into 
a smoothly synchronized performance. 
There are only microscopic defects, if 
any at all, in Jo Mielziner’s sets repre- 
senting upper West Side apartments. 
Certainly no fault can be found with 
the plush décor of Anta ‘Theatre, where 
the production is housed. 

However, one may suspect that Mr. 
Logan chose to present a play that 
would display his own prowess as a di- 
rector rather than the histrionic gifts of 
the performers. Paddy Chayefsky’s play 
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is hardly worthy of the commendable 
performance it receives. 

The story describes a May-November 
romance in which a neurotic young 
woman yearns for a father, and a mid- 
dle aged widower wants a doll. While 
the theme has received dramatic treat- 
ment on numerous occasions, there is 
no reason why it should not be pre- 
sented again and again, so long as the 
author has something original to say 
on the subject. In the present instance 
the author has nothing new to say. 

Since the outcome of the story be- 
comes obvious in the middle scenes, 
perhaps earlier to a sharper eye than 





your observer's, the play simmers down 
to a tedious discussion, mainly physio- 
logical in nature, as to whether the dis- 
parity in ages is too great for the mar- 
riage to work out. The fact that the 
voung woman already has a husband 
is apparently only a minor impediment. 
The only difference of opinion between 
those approving and those disapproving 
the marriage is over the question of how 
long the romantic pair will be happy 
after the girl’s “divorce comes through.” 
No one doubts that it will. It is not 
often that so many specious assumptions 
and false values come in one package. 

THEOPHILUS LEWIS 
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Immediate Shipment 


The New Holy Week Missal 

® prepared by Liturgical Commission 
of University of Notre Dame 

® precise directions for laity when to 
sit, stand, kneel at any service on 
any day 

e fasting rules for afternoon or eve- 
ning reception of Holy Communion 

® full introduction in clear prose plus 
daily commentary 


complete directions so any layman 
“may take a direct part mentally 
and spiritually in the services” 


List Price $1.00 


100 to 299 copies ........ -50 ea. 
BOO UO Oe ids Wace Roe sene AT 
Pe OR Ee scekinrcescaecs 42 
Sr OP Se ia kn. cniseureee -40 
GOSS Oe OTOP oon cccsccsces 39 


UNCONDITIONAL GUARANTEE 





THE NEW HOLY WEEK MISSAL for lay people, a 
192-page booklet with entire English text for Masses and for all 
ceremonies from Palm Sunday through Holy Saturday. Detailed 
introduction with day-by-day commentary. 


THE SPIRIT OF HOLY WEEK: a 32-page pamphlet 


with complete explanation for lay people of meaning of Lent and 
Holy Week. Discussion aid outline. 


REDUCED PARISH RATES: available to priests ordering in 


quantity for their people at substantial discounts. Postage prepaid. 


































The Spirit of Holy Week 


® prepared by Mary Perkins Ryan, 
author of How to Behave in 
Church, etc. 

© describes plainly reasons for re- 
stored rite, stresses Lenten prepara- 
tion, and deep significance of Holy 
Week. 

® helps family to plan schedule with 
time table for Holy Week, Com- 
munion fasting rules, etc. 

® excellent Aids for Discussion out- 
line to help family discussion, use- 
ful for study clubs, parish societies 


List Price 25¢ 


100 to 299 copies ........ -15 ea. 
S00 to AOD occ cccicssccee 12 
COP AG TE Sesecendssees 08 


1500 to 3999 
BOOO GE OVOE a oi. 0 cc dccees x 








FATHER JOHN REEDY, C:.S.C. 





i] 
| 
If you are not completely satisfied I 
with either publication on arrival, ' po Bigg eh hy om : 
remail to me at once at my expense. : NOTR ? I 
Your money refunded immediately , Dear Father Reedy, Please send me at once I 
and without question.---J LR ' with your unconditional guarantee ; 
' syvews copies, The New Holy Week Missal r 
S Viweeon copies, The Spirit of Holy Week : 
i] 
AVE MARIA PRESS | sent to ccc 
1 
I 
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Notre Dame, Ind. es ! 
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The Amazing Story of 


St. Germaine 


By Msgr. Joseph A. Keener 


Pope Gregory XVI called 
Germaine “The Saint We 
Need” and Pope Pius IX 
added, “Go to Germaine.” 
Once you come to know 
this lovely girl, you will 
never be able to get her out 

of your mind—or your 
heart. 

Order the remarkable story 

of St. Germaine today. 45 ’ 
pages, single copyonly15c. »: 


Write for liberal rack or group discounts 


a F. PETELLE, Box 289, Maywood, Ill. 


’ y y 

a RANWELL— 
A Catholic Camp for Boys 7-14 
Under leadership of Jesuit Fathers 
Offers a well-rounded program of recrea- 
tion and cultural activities. Ideally located 
in heart of Berkshires on scenic 400-acre 
estate. Featuring riding, swimming, golf. 
Private 9-hole course. Also baseball, ten- 
nis, crafts, fishing, trips. Altitude 1250 
ft.; 140 miles from N. Y. and Boston. 
Modern equipment. Nurse. Also winter 
school, grades 8 through 12. 
For catalog write 
. D. Augustine Keane, S.J. 


Rev 
Cranwell School, Box 426 Lenox, Mass. 




















BROTHERS OF HOLY CROSS 


Notre Dame, Indiana 
College men and high school 
graduates interested in the 
religious life can serve 
Christ as a Brother in teach 
ing, youth work, writing, 
foreign missions, etc. For 

= information, write: 

Brother Eymard, C.S.C. 


100 Dujarie Hall Norte Dame, Indiana 


LATE VOCATIONS— 


Men 18-30—Don Bosco offers you a 
chance to become a Salesian Priest or 
Teaching Brother. 
Accelerated Latin Courses: 

Write to: Reverend Father Director, Don 
Bosco College, Newton, New Jersey, or 
Salesian Seminary, 2851 North Ave., Rich- 
mond, Calif. 
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FILMS 


| CAROUSEL (20th Century-Fox). Un- 
accountably thirteen vears were allowed 
to elapse between the appearance of 
Oklahoma! on Broadway and its emer- 
gence on the screen. In the meantime 
an impressive backlog of other hit 
products of the phenomenal Rodgers 
and Hammerstein creative partnership 
has been built up, also waiting for film- 
ing. Now that the log jam has finally 
been broken, it would appear that a 
large, hitherto untapped source of high- 
quality screen material is going to be 
tapped with a vengeance. Carousel 
follows Oklahoma! into the nation’s 
movie houses by a scant four months, 
and The King and I will be ready for 
release in another few months. 

Carousel is based on Ferenc Mol- 
nar’s highly regarded fantasy Liliom, 
which was about a worthless circus 
barker who gave a bad time to the 
steadfast girl he married, came to an 
untimely, violent end and then was 
given a heaven-sanctioned chance to 
undo from beyond the grave some of 
the harm he did on earth. Rodgers 
and Hammerstein transferred the locale 
from Hungary to New England. For 
screen purposes the setting is Boothbay 
Harbor, Maine, where much of the 
film was photographed in still another 
new refinement of the wide-screen proc- 
ess: CinemaScope 55. The process is 
a great improvement over “old-fash- 
ioned” CinemaScope in such matters 
as clarity, depth and color definition. 
The scenery on which the camera fo- 
cuses is ideally photogenic. 

Also on the credit side of the led- 
ger are some of the finest scores Rod- 
gers ever composed—“If I Loved You,” 
“You'll Never Walk Alone,” etc.—flaw- 
lessly recorded and beautifully sung 
by leading players Gordon MacRae and 
Shirley Jones as well as by opera stars 
Robert Rounseville and Claramae Tur- 
ner. And the ballet—choreography by 
Rod Alexander with an assist credited 
to Agnes De Mille—has been engineered 
with a fine sense of the medium. 

What the film does not have is a 
genuine sense of cinematic pace. Henry 
King’s direction is frequently static and 
“stagy.” Perhaps as a consequence the 
story, despite surprisingly resourceful 
performances by the singing actors, 
does not carry anything like its full 
emotional weight. Visually and aurally, 
however, the picture is one of the treats 
of the year. Morra WALSH 
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CATHOLIC BISHOPS RELIEF FUND 


Semeng 82 Mitton of the Needy Overseas 


COs ECTION 


T..- lives of many continue to depend 
on your charity and compassion. Is there 
any act of yours that will pay such mag- 
nificent dividends as your investment in 
global charity through the Bishops’ Re. 
lief Fund Appeal Nationwide Collection 


Laetare Sunday, March 11, 1956 
Your Parish Church or 

National Headquarters 

350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N, Y, 





New Pamphlets 








NO. OF COPIES 


THE NEW HOLY WEEK ORDER 
Father LaFarge explains the new 
ceremonies @ 15 cents__ 
ST. IGNATIUS LOYOLA 

A concise life of the founder of the 
Jesuits @ 15 cents. 


JEHOVAH’S WITNESSES 
Their teachings and methods 
@ 15 cents —_ 


WHY A CATHOLIC COLLEGE 
The important reasons clearly stated 
@ 15 cents 


I CHOSE POLITICS 
Jim Farley proposes a career 
@ 15 cents 


CATHOLIC EDUCATION 
The full case, ably written for all 
@ 25 cents 


RED CHINA TAKES OVER 
A warning from Douglas Hyde 
@ 25 cents 
I enclose Bill me 0 
CAL orders under $1.00 must be prepaid) 


Regular discount for bulk orders 
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